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Meetings of Societies. 


Benge A¢ ADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the 
‘ademy, 105. Beacon Street. Wednesday, May 10. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SocIETY. Wednesday, April 26, | 


*#,a.m., Hall of the Americ: ; ny suildi 

» all of d can Academy, Athenz ( : 
‘eni-Annual meeting. ademy, Athenwum building; 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


> € > I > 
Ssturday, April Rooms. 9 Park Street. 


“2, Mayflower Walk to Plymouth. 


BOSTONIAN SUCTETY. Old State House. Tuesday, May 9. 
Boston SOCIETY oO Y ” y 
HN SOCIE F CIVIL ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall 
Bronfield Street; Wednesday, May 17. : ; 
er, SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
Z, Goyiston Street. Wednesday, May 3. 7 
poston  SClENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
* April); Indians of the Southwest, by W. H. Wilson. 


G Tk, . . 
«gma THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
+. umes, Reading Room, 100 periodicais, open from 8 a. m. 
*@., Saturdays to 4:30 p. m. 


MASSACHUSET- 
; -HUSETTS HORTICULTU 7 , 
Hall, Tremont sireet. TICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 


lowers and \ ble May 6, May Exhibition of Plants, 


MaSsacuiary . 
WIP. Old Sonty ae SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZEN 
Newspaper of th Meeting House; Monday, April 24, 8 p.m.; The 

. of the Past and of the Present, by Edward #&. Hale. 

NEW Enciaw 
Somerset eoLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 

. “treet. Wednesday, May 3. 

ARKE OR pam . 
Appleton ste ORIAL Sc IENCE CLASS. Corner Berkeley and 
Art, by Cyrus C etary, April 23, 12:30 p.m.; Ancient Greek 

PRANG A 

aG ART UC : ee ——_ 
Wot, cor. of nme ATIONAL CONFERENCES. Steinert Hall, Tre- 
damental studies fen street, Saturday, April 22, 10 a.m.; Fan- 

Paration for. ioe the mental development of children asa 
Mn Louisa P. i actical life. Addresses by Mr. James A. Page, 
Ames, Mr. ( ‘pking, Miss Sarah Fuller, Mrs. Charles G. 

: , -C.¥ Meleney. ’ 

Soctery or 

neti Pi : 

Apri] 27. ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 


- SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1893. | | SINGLE Contes 


| which ‘labor movements’ are planned. 
od until an explicit order is received for | compel the granting of political rights to the people. The | 


| 
| 
worked upon by the Socialists, were easily led to violent 


FIVE CENTS. 


|problems. ‘Thus last Saturday the subject, What should 
| the public school be to children in large cities? was dis- 
lcussed by Dr. Davis R. Dewey of the Massachusetts 
The strike of the working men of Belgium is the most | Institute of Technology, Mrs. Florence Kelley of Hall 
remarkable in all history. It was not a strike for higher | House, Chicago, Rey. E. A. Horton of this city and Mr. 
wages, for shorter hours or for any of the things for | Charles M. Birtwell of the Children’s Aid Society. To- 


It was a strike to | day there will be considered the fandamental studies for 


TO-DAY. 


the mental development of children as a preparation for 


“ 3 > "| 7 a. ¢ » " vie » » Ti | 4 t " ‘ . 
| demand was for the suffrage; and the workmen refused | practical life. These Conferences are held in Steinert 
| to work until the parliament gave what they asked. 


For | Hall, and all persons interested in public education are 

nearly a week all business In the kingdom was brought to | made welcome. The work which is here accomplished 

a stand. No work was done. The idle thousands, | holds a high place among the practical educational efforts 
jot the day. 

| demonstrations. Dynamite was used. There were con- 


flicts between the populace and the civic guard. Blood | 
was shed; and revolution with arms threatened. Just in 
] 


|time to avoid anarchy, the parliament yielded, and uni- 
| versal suffrage was granted the people of Belgium. ‘The | 
| 


The great naval review of the war fleets of all na- 
tions, which takes place in New York harbor next Th urs- 
day, is essentially the grandest peace demonstration that 
the world has seen. Its significance can fail to impress 
no one who stops to think that here will be gathered, 
in friendly association, the greatest engines of warfare 

This isthe most significant politicial incident of late | possessed bythe nations of the civilized world. Eng- 
years in Europe, not only in its methods but in its | land and Russia, France and Germany, Italy and Spain 
result. The kingdom of Belgium has a population of | will form their great steel batteries in double line to 
morethan 6,000,000 ;bat at the last electionof m:mers of | salute the flag of the youngest nation borne on the 
the parliamentary body only 135,000 voted, The right of | vestels of its new navy. That such a demonstration as 
suffrage has been restricted to tax-payers of a certain | this is possible must be accepted as evidence of the 
amount, and thus the mass of the people have had no | march of humanity toward a condition of universal 
representation. The new law, which the striking work- | peace. 
men have forced from the frightened parliament, extends - — 
| the suffrage to all citizens 25 years of age, and gives an | The bottom has dropped out of the so-called alien 
| additional vote to heads of families and another to those | contract labor law, if the recent decision of Judge 
| possessing educational qualifications. This is not equal | Nelson isto hold. By the provisions of this law, it is 
| suftrage, of course, but it is a long step in that direction. | forbidden to hire persons abroad to come to this country 

It is an advance of democracy in the very centre of mon- | and do work here, or to aid in bringing them here under 


| 
ieee Europe. such a contract. Judge Nelson holds that such aid 
| 


strike for self-g overnment succeeded. 
} 
| 





— meme must be physical aid—actual transportation—and that 
A despatch received from Dr. Naville, now at Thebes, | manufacturers here may prepay the passage of workmen 


by Dr. Winslow, states that he has just discovered the | without violating the law. If the contract labor law 


: tomb of Thothmes L., third king of the famous 18th | breaks down under this decision, there will be no cause 


dynasty, and father of the great queen Hastasu, whose | for grief. Its operation has been bad in every instance 


;} expedition to Punt was a brilliant episode in Egyptian | since it was enacted. It has not availed to keep out 


| history, being the initial Hampton Roads naval display in | the low grade Hungarian and Italian labor which we do 
the records of all time. Before the funerary chamber was | not want here and which adds nothing to our citizenship ; 
but it has in some degree obstructed the immigration of 
iii skilled laborers of the class that makes desirable citizens. 
| Among the contrasts of the World's Fair, there will | The United States, which wants the best in its citizen- 
| be none more striking than that of the railroad loco- ship as in everything else, should not be placed in the 
| 
| 
| 








| 
motives. The ‘Jobn Bull’, the first locomotive used on | position of keeping out the best and letting in the 
passenger railway in this country, made the run to | worst. 


Yhic uring the past week, using its own steam and ee . ~ 
oe ae : ‘ i The part of Boston talent in the musical performance 
drawivg a train of ancient cars. This engine was con- AC | ' . sical } Ices 


' 
| ’ ’ . ; ‘ eT : 

| eermanddl in England under the direction of Stephenson at the World’s Fair is considerable and distinguished. 
| 


and designed for use on the Camdenand Amboy Rail- | Phe Exposition will be opened with the Columbus March 


| . c Jai a. > > 
road. It arrived in Philadelphia in August, 1831. When | and Hymn of Professor John K. Paine; and at the dedi- 


the locomotive was tested on its first trial trip many | cation of the hee Building a ae for chorus 
expressed doubt as to whether the experiment of steam }and orchestra, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, will be given. In 

the rail would prove @ success. On its first trip, |the programme of following events—which is now ar- 
BG |ranged as far ahead as August—the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra and the Kniesel Quartet hold a prominent place. 
|The latter will present, among other things, Mr. Mac- 
| Dowell’s piano [concerto and violin sonata, and a string 
| quartette by Mr. Arthur Foote. In original work, Boston 
| musicians stand easily at the head of American represen- 
| tatives at the World's Fair. 


farmers drove in ox wagons sixty miles for a sight of 
the strange steam-horse, which they feared would cut 
down the price of oats and hay, and which actually be- 
came a political issue in the New Jersey Legislature in 
1832. lts slow progress towards Chicago has been 
greeted by yet greater crowds at every station, but filled 
l with a different wonder. At the World’s Fair, the ‘John 
| Bull’ will stand beside locomotives weighing 100 tons 
and capable of making 5 miles an hour. And this con- There is no longerany doubt that the coming summer 
| trast has been brought about by the wonderful progress | is to see another fight to keep the cholera from crossing 
| of invention during the space of a single human life. | the ocean to America. With the coming of slightly 
| warmer weather, the disease has reappeared in nearly 
‘The Conferences on Art Education, under the auspices | all the places in Russia in which it wrought such havoc 
|of the Prang Normal Art Classes, are nowin their fifth | last year, and even the unreliable government reports 
| season, the second of the series for 1893 being held to- place the number of deaths among the hundreds in these 
| 


|day. These Conferences were established in 1889, for the | sections. In ' France, @ large number of deaths have 
purpose of bringing into public discussion the principl2s occurred at L’Orient, and it seemsto be only a question 
‘and methods of Art Education and the broad relations of (of weeks, or perhaps days, when the plague will reach 
| Art Education to general edacation and to social life. ‘[he | ports from which there is direct communication with 
l active interest in these discussiuns, manifested by teach- America. Whether or not there will be a renewal of the 
i ers, school officers and friends of the public schools, has | cholera ‘scare’ in the United States, remains to be seen. 
‘led the Directors,in arranging the cuurse for|the spring of Judging by what is known of the character of the Amer- 
| 1893, to make special provisions for the participation in ican people, it is more reasonable to judge that last 
| them of well-known workers for social progress—persons | year’s flurry exhausted the sensation, and that the threat- 

who are familiar with the social and industrial provlems ened invasion of cholera will be metin a cool and prac- 
of the time and the relation of public education to those tical way, and therefore successfally. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Apnit 22. ‘In times of revolution treason might be 

necessary; but inert perversity could at no time serve 
a useful purpose.”—Henry Adams. 





Apri 25. “It is a very easy anda very useless 
thing to play God; avery useful and saving thing to 
play brother.’’—E. D. Mead. 

APRIL 24. 
new virtue.” 


‘‘Thetonly expiation for an old crime is a 


Apri 25. 
‘*For Memory locks her chaff in bins, 
And throws away the grain.” 
—Anne Reeves Aldrich. 

Arrit 26. ‘In conspiracies, men who knew what 
they wanted commonly ended by controlling the men 
who did not.” 

Arvrit 27. ‘Courage and confidence in the mind 
comes to those who know by use its wonderful forces 
and inspirations and returns. Belief in its future isa 
reward kept only for those who use it.”— Emerson. 

Aprit 28. “If misery loves company, company cer- 
tainly does not love misery.”—Howells. 


THE INTERSTATE LAW VERSUS THE WALK- 
ING DELEGATE. 

The Interstate Commerce Law has recently gained 
a new prominence in connection with the relations be- 
tween railroads and their employés, especially their 
locomotive engineers and firemen. It may be doubted 
whether, when the Interstate Commerce Law was 
passed, anyone supposed it would become a factor in 
what people are fond of calling the ‘Labor Problem.’ 
It appears, however, that the section of that law pro- 
viding that railroads must not discriminate in the re- 
ceiving of freight from each other js likely to prove of 
great importance in the conduct of strikes among rail- 
road employés. 

Since the passage of the Interstate Commerce Law 
it has been against the law for one railroad to refuse to 
accept freight from another railroad. It is therefore 
against the law for an employéof a railroad to refuse to 
accept such freight. It therefore follows that when, 
as occurred at Toledo not long since, an engineer, 
while in the employ of arailroad company, refuses to 
move a car received from another company, he violates 
the law. Thisis the basis of the decision of the United 
States court discussed in these columns two weeks ago. 

Of course itis in the power of any engineer or fire- 
man to leave the service of a railroad company at any 
time, so that when an engineer leaves the service rather 
than move a car received frem a boycotted connection, 
that engineer has the right todo so; but it was inti- 
mated very plainly by Judge Ricks, in the decision re- 
ferred to, that this must be a genuine and final resigna- 
tion from the service-.of the company; and if, as in the 
case of a convicted engineer, his resignation is a pre- 
tence, the law is broken and the engineer js liable for 
its breaking. 

So far as can be seen, any railroad company which 
condones the offence of one of its employés in attempt- 
ing to boycott another railroad is itself equally guilty; 
that is, any of its officers who condone such an offence 
are equally guilty; so that it will not longer be possible 
when there is a strike on one railroaa for the employés 
of connecting railroads to remain in the service and boy- 
cott the offending road. If they want to boycott this 
road, they must also strike. 

Most of the ratiroad strikes which have succeeded 
have only succeeded because the men who were striking 
were supported by members of their union on connect- 
ing and competing lines. These men who helped their 
fellows on strike could not have helped them unless they 
themselves had continued at work, and for this reason 
small strikes confined to one company have in general 
succeeded much more frequently than general strikes 
which involved the stoppage of labor throughout many 
roads. If the recent Toledo decisions are sustained by 
the Supreme Court, and there seems every indication that 
they will be so sustained, no small strike can be brought 
to asuccessful issue by the boycoiting of an offending 
line unless it is made a general strike; and, as above, the 
more general the strike the less likelihood of its success. 

The Toledo decisions have, however, gone further 
than is outlined above, and this they have done in a way 
to limit the power of what are called ‘Labor Leaders.’ 
In this limitation they are doubtless most satisfactory to 
the public at large. We all of us have a certain sym- 
pathy with working men who combine for their own 
defence, even if they are unwise enough to strike for 
higher wages; but there are few of us who have any 





sympathy with the men who make their living out of 
trade unions and out of strikes, and when their power 
for evil is curtailed, the public cannot help rejoicing. 

In the present case, as explained above, the Interstate 
Commence Law forbids discrimination between railroads 
so far as interstate traffic is concerned. This prohibition 
affects the railroad’s employés as well. Now, to incite 
another to crime is of itself a crime; therefore, when it 
was discovered that Mr. Arthur, Chief Engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Engineers, had advised the engineers on 
other railroads to boycott the Ann Arbor road, he was 
taking action which a court of equity could enjoin, and 
enjoined he was. With commendable prudence, he with- 
drew his advice, but notin time to prevent eight engi- 
neers and firemen on one of the other railroads from 
quitting work in sympathy with the Ann Arbor engineers, 
and not in time to prevent another engineer from refus- 
ing to move a car from the Ann Arbor road for which he 
now stands condemned to pay a fine. At the hearing for 
a permanent injunction, Mr. Arthur had very little to say 
for himself except what is not true, that he had no power 
in the matter, and the injunction was made permanent. 
Although the cases have been appeale 1, it seems probable 
that ‘Labor Leaders’ in the future will be more careful 
when they incite their tools to disobey the law of the 
land. Tuomas Coram. 


AN IDEAL CANVASS. 





The readers of ‘My Friend the Boss’ may remember 
the account of the critical election in the imaginary Tam- 
worth of the book, in which the enthusiasm of the women 
and children in their canvass carried the town for good 
government. We have had within a few days an illustra- 
tion of sucha canvass, as conducted in the city of St. 
Louis, for an object which touches the public heart as 
distinctly as does the establishment of a great free 
library. 

Under the very sensible arrangements of the school 
committee of St. Louis, a public library of great value 
has grown up, directed by Mr. Crunden, the distinguished 
librarian. This ’ibrary had attained a size of ninety 
thousand volumes. It was under the oversight of the 
school committee, and a small fee was attache! as the 
condition of its use. The gentlemen and ladies interested 
determined to place it in the position of an absolutely 
free public library, and at the city election of this year a 
vote on an amendment to the charter was called for, by | 
which the question was put whether the town would or| 
would not order a tax of a millfora free library. Here | 
was a distinct question proposing an increase of taxation. | 
It was necessary to rally to}jits support the indifferent | 
people, as well as those who cared for sucha thing; and, 
as everybody knows, the indifferent people in a large 
city come very near being a majority of thatcity. But| 
the friends of the library did not mean to be defeated | 
by general apathy. They distributed circulars of differ- | 
ent forms through the city, chiefly through the public and | 
private schools. They had at the polls seven or eight 
hundred boys, four or five at each precinct, distributing 
a little flyer which said: 





DON'T FORGET TO 
VOTE FOR 
A 
FREE LIBRARY. 
The result was that they obtained 36,235 votes. This 
gave them a majority of all votes cast of about four 
thousand. 

It need not be said that only a small number of per- 
sons voted against the proposal, the number being 6,188. 
But the people who did not vote at all would have had it 
in their power to defeat this measure had it not been for 
the spirited canvass carried on by the friends of the 
library, including the school-boys. 





CHARLES RIVER. 


The proposal of our legislative committee for the 
union depot of the northern railroads suggests, for the 
last time in this generation perhaps, the possibility of 
damming Charles River at its mouth and keeping the 
water always at the level of high tide. This would give 
to the Cambridge and Boston shore something of the | 
aspect of the permanent docks on the River Mersey, in| 
which the large passenger steamers lie. We could sy, 


expect the same use to be made of this large dock as is) 





would follow, such as are readily perceived. 

It is nearly a hundred years since, at some meeting 
before a committee of the legislature as to the erection 
of the bridge which now makes a part of Dover Street, | 


ruption to its foreign commerce. Samuel Dexter was | 
conducting the case for the people who wished to build | 
the bridge. The counsel of the town of Roxbury com- | 
plained that he had not given proper attention to their 





the Roxbury Ditch.” 


From that day to this day, old 
called the harbor of Roxbury, or w} ’ 


tt 
the Roxbury Ditch. 


It is quite an ope; 


make a permanent causeway, such ; 
would not think difficult, where the dra, 
Street now cross the water. A 
connect the inner water with the oy: 
at high tide, the vessels necessary { 
the Roxbury Ditch could be passeq 
without the chronic interruption 
which is now necessary there. 

A similar advantage would att, 
way, with locks, between Charles: 
waters above would always be in a 
agreeable to the smell. The terrors 
very low tide, which leaves the flats 
matters of history. The city wou 
permanent sheet of water, where 
mud-hole with a stream flowiug 
other hand a fuli bay which tells us 
might have always. 

This is a step the Harber Comn 
to be consulted upon. They hay: 
wash of the inflowing tide and th 
ing tide; and they may think that t 
water which passes above the stat 
keeping the harbor washed out as 
amount is now so very small that j 
that it will 
harbor. 


produce any perma 


THEY DO THESE THINGS BE 


We Anglo-Saxons are, 
Sslightingly of the 


people. 


perha; . 
French as an 


politesse and our politeness as if the o 
the other a true feeling. We 
and at their fine professions and ari 

impression that the French are a natio: 


Sneer at 


To those of us of an optimistic tur: 
pleasure, and to those of us who look 
neighbors it must be rather a sudden a 
what rude justice is being dealt out in |} 
implicated in the Panama scandal. M 
position in France are now in 


prison 


they could not carry through, some tor 


We are apt to draw compariso: 


waket 


| borrowed money for use in a scheme w 


a 


Wer 


tors and some for having been bribed w 
a legislative body. 

It is doubtful whether in this br 
| there are at present any men in prison for 
kiad. True, we have recently had no sw 


mendous an extent as was the Panama sw 


which has touched the pockets of so many Ame 
there have been Frenchmen who have los 
is doubtful, be 


Panama enterprise. It 


credit of our Federal Congress, if any pro 


of it—nay, if any member of it at all—has 


a bribe for introducing a bill. 
It is possible that the reason for this 


our Federal Congress has not been incor 
The bodies which do incorporat 


companies. 
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Sentiment 
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ever receya 


that latterly 
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privileges to large companies, that is, the state legis 


tors and the city councillors of this count 


above suspicion; and yet, since the convit 
of the New York ‘boodle’ aldermen som: 


there have been no 
aldermen for having accepted bribes, 

many of our cities their votes have been 
open to suspicion. In such cases it s 


convictions of cil 


ait 


hy f 


et 


that they do these things better in Franck 
There is no one in prison in this country 
the shareholders of a company of which hi 
or officer, and yet there is no doubt that ' 
the stockholders of American companies ar 


ably candid. 


} 


hardly be called a truthful one in the light 


r 


events; and yet Mr. McLeod is not in pI 


as we know, has anyoue proposed that 


prison. Indeed, he was selected as on: 


sentatives of a Uvited States court 1! 
company whose affairs he mis-representec 


treatment of company officers who have 


France. 


We await developments with some 


whether the French law provides for 


the newspaper men who lied about the 


made of the docks at the Mersey; but many advantages! in their trust, they certainly do these ' 


government than is our press, and th 


papers have to be very careful not to sp 
unless that speech can be ‘justified. 


\\ 


The recent Reading annua 


the town of Roxbury appeared to prevent such an inter- | The French press is watched far more ¢®! 


It 
seen whether they are to be allowed t 


that that power shall be used only to spe 


claims, and Dexter said courteously that he was coming | persons and companies where such favo! 
to them. Accordingly, when the proper time in his argu- | cannot be justified. The Press is a might) 
ment came, he said, ‘‘I will now consider the question to | land, as the daily newspaper press is ver) 

which my brother called my attention, the commerce of | us, and the greater its power the greate! 
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As in the Revolution, so in the Civil War. The Penin- THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICAN LIFE 








eft en sat how to enforce this duty on its press and — bs —— theatre of the Civil War. From the Vv. 
es, foand 0 b the newspapers and the newspaper men | @4Y wien nee Batler occupied Fortress Monrve to The Bait a the Publi 
Ti panish te ig duty, then again they must cer- | the day when Grant took Richmond, there was no hour ese sme isi) Path 56'L' as 
2 OO yy ‘ pave failed “4 - pein in France. | that did not hear the cannon. There was no mile which . a aaa a 
Pose ply do there Francis J. Hoover. | W8s ~* pong over; no place—Big Bethel, Williams- > nix at 1 Tine eae Eee 
| ~ ; Pthnes | burg, Chickahominy, Malvern Hill—which does not name (Lecture delivered at the Old South Meeting House, April 17, 
: ug >ARABLE. a battle. In Hampton Roads, by the very doors of the 1898, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
a dy A P é present Hampton Institute,was fought the battle between ing Good Citizenship.) 
= { - eat “a all — |the Monitor and the Merrimac, which holds place with as ee vp seats S00 Sees Ot Seen 
yy rose-tree Stal Gettysburg as one of the great decisive moments of the © stated very concisely and clearly ia 6 mage 
; er > stems alone I see j lem Pxens. the Penlassia. a, lect. Genes toh sheen. te sentence. It is to gather and diffuse information. That 
Not one 5 grace of good is left; Richmond; and up the river Lincoln sailed to ‘aia ‘tee Nella the whole story of the mission of Journalism, and 
amt tof poverty. | captured city. . ' its mission began many centuries before either news- 
put Springs | here, and lo! anon The war liberated arace. But the education of the papers or the art of printing were dreamed of. The con- 
The s will come and buds uaclose, aid aa aan th 6 ‘rail ni Penal uaaiinate . pa the ception of journalism goes back as far as history goes. 
f snd, fair and sweet to look upon, | Whetakinn of the sane Tn this aith aise 1m thie pet The idea of gathering and diffusing information accord- 
aoe ess my beauteous rose. |tion of emancipation, General psec eat ae nonnage ing to the best methods which the people of those times 
me WILLIAM BRUNTON. | Grant, the Lincoln; aud of his heroic effort sien the his- cejoyed has Deen Gabroken as far as Ristory revords the 
d Pm : toric Peninsula has been the scene. I do not need to etree Re Reeders: rig Ms hed. ot bein 
aisTORIO HAMPTON. tell the story of Hamptos. It hes been told exaia and gave us and preserved to us the songs of Homer, and 
— é again in this Old South Meeting House. We do not need who preserved to us also the masterly addresses of the 
oss BY . MEAD on THE OLD SOUTH, APRIL to praise General Armstrong. Of all the herole fleures eloquent men of early Rome and Greece, and this con- 
dt 17, 1893. ie Vie vem blckne of the Ceiba. pest Paha ceia ception of journalism asserted itself in the earliest stage 
ethere be place in America richer in history |ihan he: as adventurous as Vespucius, as intrepid as of our Christian civilization. The mission of journalism 
‘ r , ‘ y othe! ice where history is most closely Captain John Smith, as flery and zealous as Patrick was very polntedly aad actively iMustested <ightcen 
cea iat ce is the little peninsula between the Eieary, 0a devoted as Washingt 1, an atineinis ie tanen hundred years ago in the preservation and promulgation 
ioe! ver a York in Virginia, ending at Hamp-| tte as persistent and patient as Grant. Shall we wait res ee cer ger gen honed nghegesicgele th Sombpabon Bes gh ps 
= Seeley Coufort. antll he is dend to find it ont end act cpoe a? We write varied and as numerous as the styles of journalism of 
d : veils » day in 1498, a month before Colum- books now about Americus Vespucius; we paint pictures to-day. It was by this method that we have preserved 
¢ se test set foot on the American continent, Americus | pow of Contabe John Sati; we mabe. cteines. sowal everything of historic interest prior to the invention of 
sapocins, Ot first voyage, coasting the shore of the | washington and Grant. Shall we not now while Arm- pray th 3 scene, Pie be cestialberse gare: Bred pas sey 
Te Veited States, as has been made clear to us in slgdng ln yok tlive ond with ws, not be and hy la beeee. oF were exhausted to the uttermost to gather and diffuse 
m st year i not the shore of South America, as ees Vibes tes to Gand, tall te si eeiaal ~ the eetaple- taformation of all great events that interested mankind. 
ys been wrongly be ieved, sailed into the mouth of the tion, to the joy of his heart an d with his palsied helping Cherefore the inception of journalism is away beyond 
ides. Uh ther of waters, and dropped his an- hand, of the great work to which he has given his life, anything that we commonly conceive; for the great news- 
eal or in Hampton Roads, “the best harbor in the world.” | anq which is dearer to him a thousand times than any oe geet rn A phrtapictet is gprs Bressoerndhcon ssp e 
“4 ve remained during the whole month of July, hos-| .+tue or son peluted window? “ the development, the evolution, which has brought us to 
: oe - treated by the natives; and from Hampton And do edt think of this. work simply te connection the perfection we have attained in allthe various channels 
false gonds he sailed back to Europe, by way of the Bermu- | with General Armstrong; that is the last thing he would Ce 7 = ee ee eee. we wt 
das, to tell the first story of these shores. have youdo. Remember his faithful helpers, and hold po: dnpeertinta atrorieyrrtnyverteecaiy btn Prien a dialgdhaaatte ded 
nan April day in 1607, Captain John Smith, with up their hands. Do not let Mr. Frissell also fall para- civilization. And the relation of newspapers or journal- 
- trt permanent English colony to settie iu America, teaed thy and te wader the erent reapousthiliiien qhieh ism to the public has not changed from that day until 
seen porth from Roanoke by the storms, took shelter ~ Ae fallen apca.bim. Do not compel him to come here this. With all the vast mutations and wonderful pro- 
» this same Hampton Roads; and all were so charmed | a ain and again for money. It is not because the coming raps nheetige pes te pd sedge tiradbes asrrabde tbody og 
ve she beauty of the country—the shores covered with saad Ss 66. tanidentes, tenhabiolie becsues ie Maeien who gathered and diffused information, their relation to 
wwers of divers colors,” the ‘‘goodly trees” in full Hampton so often and so long a something which the the public, has not changed in two thousand years. 
age—that here they decided to stay. As their ships school cannot affurd; the school needs him there. Let rales tillers he wtvrsordbitebe: ctype sa Nok tg 
woroached the western shore of the Chesapeake, the = Revolutionary period, and we find the same illustration 





Hampton once for all be placed firmly on its feet. In 
| your lives of ease—those who are rich among you-—in 
| your lives of ease, surrounded by inspirations, do not fail 
to hear the call of these struggling men and women of 
the South, your black brothers in their lives of hardship, 
araidst so mach depression. 

I do not know how itis with others here; but I have 
thought constantly this hour of the meeting in this place 
ayear ago, just after Armstrong was struck down, and 
have thought chiefly of the words which were spoken at 
the close by Phillips Brooks. He spoke of us asa company 
of friends gathered inthe presence, though the unseen 
presence, of him whom we so deeply loved and whose 
| absence for us was more eloquent than his spoken word. 
land if it be,” he said at last, ‘‘that from the door of 
the great mystery into which it seemed he was just going 
‘to enter, God has called him back to live a little longer 


som bad spent its force, and they called the place Point 
Ponfort. A little farther, at the very site of the present 
Hampton, they landed. It would have been well if they 
bad stayed there, instead of pitching their tents and 
pullding their cabins on the low, wet soil of James- 
town up theriver. Of all the heroic figures that have 
made thebistory of the Peninsula illustrious, there is 
none that so strikingly preflgures Armstrong, the hero of 
two-day, as Captain John Smith. He was like him in | 
vorage,inenergy, in his exhaustless resources, in his 
fiaziness. He hated the lazy man with a cease- 
1; and it was because he hated him so hotly 
tod disciplined him so sharply, that he saved the colony. 
He believed in the gospel of work, like Armstrong; and 
be believed too, like Armstrong, in the gospel of broth- 
ethood and lending a hand. ‘*We are not born for our- 











eas halre 








laid a a ae oo oe ee eee j and work a little more, let us offer him our hearts, our 
e nots {dozen years after Captain John Smith settled at | bands and our papeeapeiee and beg him give us the 
f afew Jamestown, there sailed into Hampton Roads a Dutch | privilege of sharing with him the life which God has 
shies sipfromthe coast of Africa, laden with negro slaves. | given back to him.” 
rs These were quickly bought by the planters on the Penin- | The great preacher has entered the great mystery. 
wis; and thus negro slavery was introduced into Vir- The strong man has been taken, the weak man has beea 
ritis, within cannon shot of the present Hampton left. Weare laying the foundation of Phillips Brooks’s 
te likely institute, at almost the very time that the Mayflower monument. And it is well—he would not check us—that 
mis sailing into Plymouth harbor and the Pilgrims the granite and the bronze shouid rise, if so our affection 
tying agned the compact that fixed upon the Massachusetts may find vent and expression. But the noblest monu- 
rect shore the most democratic state in Christendom. ment, the truest monument which you can rear to Phillips 
ports Bat if the Peninsula cradled slavery, it was the Penin- | Bevoks, 16 to onesy oe 7 weer t non ame pre me 
 invar ult,as well as Faneuil Hall, that ‘cradled liberty and his commandments ; be faithful} to things to the which he 
revolution. It was in the House of Burgesses at Williams- 85 faithful and which were dear to him. Hampton was 
equeat Jarg,in those days the southern Boston, that Patrick @¢8" *%° him; and here to-day, present with |us though 
00 fat Heary in 1765 reminded Parliament and King that Charles | Unseen, he pleads forts. The whole hack sase: le piens- 
tie First had his Cromwell and George the Third might ing with yon here for education. L . 
e repre- profit by remembering it. No word so bold as that had Historic Hampton cally to historic Boston, the Old 
se = ul then been spoken. The Virginia historian claims with Dominion to the Old Bay State, the sig South to Ge 
; — ‘ason that the war began then and there. ‘Virginia rich North, oanat — _ - eodlgger — —~ 
fsithte Mag the alarm bell,” said a writer of the North; and strong’s palsied hand—palsied in your service and in 


mine, in the service of this America we love—is stretched 
out to you; and Phillips Brooks pleads with you from the 
right hand of the throne of God. 


G be ] (\« ri 2 . . . 
wheral Gage wrote here in Boston, ‘Virginia gave the 


“saai'to the continent.” George the Third’s Cromwell 
"8 oueof the very Burgesses to whom Patrick Henry 
‘poke, He doubtless thought the word a rash and_reck- 
poser e ~~ One. But ten years later, under our elm at Cam- 
aa so tg ie drew his sword to lead the hosts of 
‘evolution. 





The real nature-lover will hardly agree with the poet 


that the present is 
That weary time that comes between 
The last snow and the earliest green, 
One barren clod the wild fields lie 
And all our comfort is the sky. 


Wherever it | 


in: 2egan, in Williamsburg or in Boston, with 
Patrick Henry 


or with Samuel Adams, it was on th2 


Joc Peninsula, at Yorktown, that Washington, helped by There is a hint’ of green things growing even in the 
ism “Alayette and ¢ 


stat which r 
‘dozen miles aw 
the Burgesses 


ha tab 
td Patrick Henry speak. the sun-gleams. 


he armies of Fraace, ended it. ‘The white barren clods; the boughs seem just ready to give out their 
rises to the sky from the battle-tield is only haze of foliage, and there’s many a day when the atmo- 
ay from where George Washington and sphere, despite its sting,is a glory. The spirit of the 
of Virginia, on that May day in 1765, spring is working, and we feeljjthe/{prophesy, if only in 


of the mission of journalism. At that time newspapers 
were unknown. You had one in Boston; we had one in 
Philadelphia; but they were not newspapers in any sense 
as we understand newspapers now. They reached but a 
very small class of people—very small indeed—and the 
journalism of that day, the editorof that day, as com- 
pared with the editor of this day who gathers and diffuses 
information, was the pamphleteer. We all turn back to 
what we call the wonderful pamphlets produced in the 
early struggle for independence, such as Palne’s ‘Common 
Sense,’ aud the writings of Jefferson, Madison and Frank- 
lin. These we turn back to as wonderful relics of the 
ability and patriotism of our forefathers, We forget 
that to-day as able essays are published every week in 
this land as the ablest of those. The mission of journa- 
lism has been thus enlarged, until we find the essays that 
would have startled the Colony one hundred years ago 
are received as the common, every-day product of onr 
masterly civilization. Come down later, and we find 
fifty years ago another and a different condition of affairs, 
The pamphlet had served its purpose and passed away. 
Then we had journalism asserting itself—I mean distinc- 
tive journalism asserting itself. But how I well re- 
member when the editorial leader from Joseph Gales or 
from William Richards or from Mr. Prentice of the 
Louisville Journal would startle the nation. An editorial 
from the elder Blair’s Globe, under the administration of 
Jackson, made the whole country take pause. Greeley 
was then a man of national fame, and his newspaper had 
made wonderful strides in the progress of journalistic 
advancement. We spoke of the Tribune as Mr. Greeley’s 
paper; we spoke of the Herald as Mr. Bennett’s; we 
spoke of the Globe as Mr. Blair’s; we spoke of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer as Mr. Richards’s; the Louisville Journal 
as Mr. Prentice’s. 

Then there were leaders in politics—two classes of 
men, leaders and followers. The great mass of the 
people had no means of obtaining newspapers. They 
could not be reached by any process then known; and 
leaders were organized in every community. They took 
their cue from the men who wrote—the leaders of these 
great newspapers—and they were the sources of political 
power which directed and controlled the policy of our 
nation. Presidents wrote leaders for party organs, 
cabinet officers were in the habit of writing great leaders 
for the administration organ from day to day. They 
were looked to as the expression of the administration 
upon the one side, and as the wisest expression of the 
opponents of the administration on the other. They had 
a limited circulation, but they were edited by men of 
marked ability, by politicians and leaders. They re- 
quired to be. The editor of that day was compelled to 
be a man in every way equipped for political leadership, 
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and the journalism of that day was the first that im- 
pressed itself opon our nationality; and it impressed it- 
self so strongly that it even controlled events—yea, 
controlled administrations, controlled parties, time and 
again, not only in the primary action of naming candi- 
dates, but controlled the country in the election of Presi- 
dents. 

This continued for years, but gradually we have been 
drifting away fromtbhat. The great mission of journal- 
ism has been constantly enlarging. It has been con- 
stantly expanding, until to-day we bave a condition 
entirely different from that of half a century ago —en- 
tirely different—and one that has changed not only the 
relation of the editor to the public in a large degree, but 
one which has changed the responsibility for popular 
control largely from leaders to followers. This journal-' 
ism was entirely personal. I remember when no one 


spoke of the Tribune except as Mr. Greeley’s expression, 


and of the Herald and of the National Intelligencer, and 
of the leading newspapers of the country as the expres- 
sions of those who conducted them. They spoke only 
of the man. I remember forty-three years ago, when. 
the whole nation was thrilled by a series of editorials 
which some men in this audience may remember, written 
by Mr. Schouler in the Boston Atlas—a series of edito- | 
rials written in criticism of Mr. Webster’s 7th of March | 
speech, and continued from day to day—trenchant, able 
and fearless. These editorials did more to arouse the 
nation than any other one cause or any other one source | 
of authority, because theycame from the home of Web- | 
ster and from the Boston Atlas which then commanded | 
the national respect. It was simply because of an 
occasion where the man met it—and I doubt not that 
some few of you at least within the sound of my voice, 
wil! recall those editorials—and they made the whole 


nation stop to consider how far Mr. Webster had for-/ people will always and in every instance decide rightly. 


gotten his devotion to the sentiment that prevailed | 
throvghout the hills of his native New England. | 
Then, as I say, journalism was entirely personal. 


There was no potential journal in the land that did not | our popular government by the people themselves, will 
take its individuality and its power from some individ- in due time correct them themselves. 


ual name connected with it; and that has passed away. 
There are but two editors that [ coald aame to-night who | 
are quoted instead of their newspapers, or who are | 
quoted in connection with their newspapers in referring 
to editorials that have appeared, I think; they are the 
brilliant, poetic and often erratic Watterson, and Dana 
when he impales some one upon his keen editorial lance. 
Beyond these you will hear no man spoken of in con- 
nection with a newspaper throughout the country; cer- 
tainly none spoken of as asserting the distinctive quali- 
ities of the newspaper. I remember that it was supposed 
that when Greeley died the Tribune would perish; and 
acting upon that supposition, many years before his 
death the Tribune Association assured his life for 
$100,000, because they thought they could not possibly 
survive his death without great loss from a pecuniary 
standpoint, I remember men used toinquire what would 


what would become of the Times when Mr. Raymond 
died. Yet each of these passed away and their deaths 
made no jar at allin the progress of those great news- 
papers. Wewere advancing. We were learning that 





newspapers must be something more thana mere expres- 
sion of an individual—that journalism was higher than 


individuals, and that no man could be essential toa! 


newspaper that had become a newspaper of power, widely 
read and potential. Today journalism has entirely 





changed in that regard; and why? 


editor to the public. 
To-day, journalism is practically impersonal. 
the newspaper, not the individual. 


follow any individual leadership. 


home of the land, It is the great popular educator of 
our people. We speak of our churches and our colleges 
and our schools. Vastas the work is which they do in 


‘expended on either side, or if we had expended ten 


the action of those who formed their own conclusions 


| constantly educating the people, 


,; made to the National Committee some time before the 


| of the country were against their success, and the most 
become of the Herald when Bennett passed away, or | 


That brings us pot in harmony with the last national administration, 
closely to the question before us—to the relations of the | not in harmony with its policy. And if you look at your 

| own city, and look at the leading cities of the country, 
It is you will tind this one fact apparent everywhere, that the 
The people, becom- | independent press of the country was the power most to 
ing more and more latelligent each year, less and less be dreaded by the Republican party in this later contest. 
The result is that. It is natural. 
personality cannot assert itself in journalism, if it even | the Republicans were, for a long continued series of 
wished to, and there Is no reason why any should attempt | years, and created abuses, as they would have created 
it. The newspaper of today goes into almost every them certainly to as large an extent as the Republicans 





| policy; because it is the experience of all parties that 
teaching, the one thing that is perpetually teaching, that | long continued power drives them to the prostitution of 
never ceases its efforts, that is never lessened initsinfla- even their own faith, and that calls for the independent | | sibility. 


millions upon our side and none upon the other, or if 
there had been a single speech made in the contest--it 
would not have make any difference; the result would 
have been substantially the same. Said he: “‘J was 
taught that lesson in my own industria! establishment, 
where [ found every workman I had came to the work 
with a daily newspaper in his pocket.” And that was 
the truth. He said: ‘It is idle to talk about controlling 
elections by money; it is idle to attempt to control them 
by public speeches. These are heard from the partisan 
standpoint, but here comes the daily newspaper teaching 
ceaselessly, not only in the heat of the campaigns, but 
when there is a political calm, and men read and think. 
They have learned by our cheap newspapers, where a 
man can read both sides every day for two pennies, that 
elections cannot be controlled in this way. The work- 
man, feeling he is interested in the contest, desires to 
understand it; and,” said he, ‘‘that was the power that | 
controlled this election, and neither money, eloquence 
nor all the efforts that could have been made would have 
changed it. Whether wisely done or unwisely, it was 


and asserted them at the polls.’ 
, troth. 


And the time has come, I think, that intelligent men 


Avd that was the 


truth in every contest hereafter; and I regard it asa 
most fortunate thing that it is so—most fortunate that | | 
leaders will understand that there is a power entirely | 
beyond the reach of money or partisan influences that is 
either rightly or 
wrongly, upon political questions. I do not assume that 
in forming their judgment upon those questions the 


That is not to be expected. But I do assume this, both 
as to press and people, that the intelligent American 
people to-day, whatever errors may be committed under 


In this I have an 
| abiding faith. The men who tell you that the American 
people are not to be trusted are men who do not under- 
stand the genius of our government, have never studied 
with profit the achievements of this great nation, and 
cannot comprehend the great agencies which are con- 
stantly at work to advance mankind and to advance our 
government and our civilization. 

If you will remember, Mr. Clarkson, in the statement 


last campaign opened, practically deslared the same 
views as to the influence of the press in coutrolling 
national politics. Inthe address—or perhaps the con- 
versation, but certainly a statement given to the public 
beforn the campaign of 1892 opened—he stated that the 
one disadvantage his party was compelled to suffer and 
to confront was the fact that the independent newspapers 


violent appeals were made to active Republicans through- 
out the land to strengthen their newspapers, to circulate 
their newspapers and thereby neutralize the etfect of the 
newspapers so largely read in our leading centres of in- 
formation which were opposed to the policy of the 
Republican party. Mr. Clarkson was right in the fact 
and right inhis premises. That was the truth then as 
now—that the newspapers largely dominating in our 
leading ceutres of intelligence, which are independent in 
tone and dependvnt upon public support entirely, were 


If the Democrats had been in power, as 


did, the independent press of the country would have 
been at war with them, and certainly at war with their 





ence, that is constantly moulding the public mind, is the | press to assail. | 


newspaper. As gently as the dews jewel the flowers of 


the morning and quicken the grasses, so journalism is problem of the newspaper press ef the country, how to|such things do lead, to great abuses 10 ) 


constantly teaching everywhere—ceaselessly reachiug | 
and teaching child and fatber, and forever going forward 
in its great work. 


I was impressed very much by a conversation had | 


soon after the late national election with one of the most 
intelligent and active public men of our city—a manu- 
facturer, one who felt greatly grieved at the result of 


the last national contest, one who was thoroughly famil-| 


iar with it, a man high in the ianer counsels of his party, 
whose intelligence and sagacity were equal to those of 
any connected with the management and control of the 
national organization, and a man who contributed most 
liberally to advance it. He said it would not have made 
a particle of difference—this was after the smoke of 
battle had cleared away—if there had not been one dollar 





We are therefore brought face to face with this great | 


educate and train the people who are the sovereigns of | 
this land. The editor is impersonal, nevertheless he is | 
brought into such relations with the public as to make | 
his position one of peculiar responsibility, one of the | 
gravest responsibility; for it is the newspaper that. 
teaches political conviction; and not only political coen- 
viction, but social views, religious views, scientific views, | 
and domestic economy. There is no subject in which 
the public is interested which the newspaper is not en- 


listed in and which is not made a part of the journalism | 


of this day; therefore the editor of to-day is brought so 
directly into contact with the people of the land, is so 
universally accepted as the teacher of the day, is so uni- 
versally accepted as the oneinfiuence that never ceases 
that is constant, ever performing its offices for good or 


| read its newsevery day. 
|day. They read its selections. | 


| unless the newspaper itself does 
will realize that what this gentleman stated about our. 


| national contest is true, and will have more and mere | 
| every day of the week. 


'nalism of any other age the world has «yl 


, |home; for, whatever wrongs it may do, ‘ 
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reverence—more potential thau any or aa Bat. et - 


fluences combined which teach oy, 
pit, the college or the school-ho 
Do you appreciate the oy 
one-fourth of your people, and . 
your people, go to church, there j« hardly ¢ -balf 
there is not ten percent, of the people ap MTS 
can read your language that do 
paper? You send your children 
with the children of all your cit 
the rudiments of education. | 
learn simply to fit them as students ¢ 
Many of them learn but little more 
are to start out in the great battle , f) ifs 
of them, with opinions to be for, 
solely upon the newspaper to form 
turn to the newspaper to flad what cony : 
determine uponin particalar questions. | ‘a ; 
not turn to the newspaper and say: «; win). 
cide what I shall think upon this 
the way they areinflaenced. They take y 
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send a8 free 
bose which 
They read its ct of thee 


tions. They insensibly absorb the to : 


and right to put them upon guard ana 
against sucherror. Bat here is a: ence thate 
Now think of this. Even 
lof the week, and to many morning even} 
this silent teacher, teaching old and young. fo 
virgin opinions of the children, fliting thy 
them for the high duties of life, au 
versal source of education to the | he 
when I speak of the people, I speak of the vast 
who have only this means of education, and they are th 
men who control your country, because they are yas x ry that bs 
the majority—the great sovereigns of the land to-dgy te 
men who rule it, those who make and unmake YOUr pred 
dentsand law-makers. These men, the large major 
of the people, are educated almost wh 
papers of the land. 

Few editors, I think, consider the responsj 
their position. Few editors appreciate that they are to. 
day more responsible than any other single class of 
ple for the general tone of the community, for the gep 
fidelity of their people to their private duties—ooy 
responsible than any other single class. I do pe pisnsiblY | 
mean that the minister does not perform bis dy 
and that his influence and his offices are uot very gm 
Religion is the foundation stone of social order and safety 
to personal property in every community. There has 
never been agreat achievement in the history of mas 
without religious conviction. Bat to-day, with all the 
power of the pulpit, with all its ability and with a 
unspeakable usefulness, what does it teach? It bas» 
new questions to consider, no new problems to sore 
Each teaches his faith as it has been taught for centuries 
Each teaches the word as he understands it, and bs 
people believe it. These are not the pro}'ems of every 
day life. When a man had only to go to church on Sus 
day and hear his sermons and go home and ruminate 
upon them for a week, as he had fifty or a liundred ye 
ago, then the minister was a man of vast, controling aoe 
supreme importance in every community. Ile performed 
not only the offices which ministers perform to-day, du 
he performed also very largely the offic: hich the news 
paper performs to-day. But now the newspaper ms 
made itselfso felt that the minister 
religious teaching. Aided at times by the broad, compre 
hensive minister who takes hold of great public quesvious 
and teaches from the pulpit as a minister should teaca 
aided by such as he, and only to that extent, the pave 
press of the country has to fight every great bate: aud 
to fight it almost single handed and alor rherefore, | 
say with reverence, the pulpit, the college aud the save 
all teachers, while they are still performing great 0% - 
are to-day not comparable, in the power tucj exert if 
moulding the convictions of our people and cont ” 
the policy of the state, with the newspaper press OP 
land. 
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sm is, it is wonderfal that it is 
We speak of it very often, oryou , 


5 is. | 
a ¢ very often, in terms of great 


npoken v 


, =e from isolated newspapers—not 
= apers, but newspspers which seek 
which strive to make themselves 
-ard to truth and often without regard 
¢ We are judged in journalism to a 
‘any who seem to look only upon 
»a vases and the extravagances of 
d we are judged by this class and by this 
were to apply the same standard to 
to teachers in your colleges, to 
js, and to society. Turn any way 
the same rule that you apply to the 
ese others with the same harsh- 
will not journalism stand the test with 
its extravagances, with all its wrongs, 
verfections, tell me, does not journalism 


tive pews 


presen tall 


ut! 


aud | 
yee V 


urs 


from blemish today as any other calling of 
»notential in directing the public senti- 
ty? 

s great temptation in journalism to 
t temptation; and I do not know 


We have what every intelligent and 
irnalist excessively regrets and des- 
romo journalism, we have lottery 
eevery form of demagogic invention 
take anewspaper. That is common 
You will see evidences of it every- 

s not reach the very heart of journal- 


does not lower the standard of the public 


It has simply added, one here 
») the number of journals in the commu- 
thereby made a fictitious success; and-if 


can forgive them, for they will soon learn 
newspapers. 


{know how wisely, if we could make ajournal and a 


pewspaper pe 


the adoress ‘ 


orse of lectures on an endowed journal. 


effect of thos 
day and to 80 


yxy wou 
because lie | 
are stil tryit 
there that is 


Toat is all Ch 


body reads it 


opposite extreme. 


rfect, weshould act. I read an abstract of 
ielivered by a distinguished professor at 
There 
pi To excape the sensation 
ind quackery of journalism, an endowed 


. Oe posed It was very ably put and most 
seated. I refer to this because that is the 
ewe, aod [ propose simply to illustrate the 
»two—to show the condition we are in to- 


ow what the endowed journal would bring 
iid be brought to it at all. 


jread it. Besides, the idea is not original, 
agans tried it centuries ayo. 
ig it in China. They have a newspaper 
endowed by the whole empire of China. 
ina has got, inthe way of a newspaper, and 
bat those in authority. 


They judge journalism by the extremes and specially caters for, 
. ey j re 


Now the en- 
dowed jooroal is impracticable for the simple reason that 


I think they 


much more than a college professor or a school teacher 
—he is compelled to study with great care the average 
sentiment of the people, or at least of the people that he 
The man who simply publishes a 
paper of sports thinks only of what his readers will want; 
_ the man who publishes his paper for a particular purpose 
thinks only of what his particular class of readers will 
want; and when we come to the Sunday newspaper, 
| which is after all the great newspaper of the world, we 
find that the editor is compelled to make half a dozen 
| complete newspapers that day. That is what the Sunday 
newspaper is to-day. 
My friend Mr. Warner seemed to lament, to regret 
thatit wasso. Ido not know but as an editorI should 
be glad if it were notso. ButI cannot make it other- 
wise, and it never will be otherwise, and therefore it is a 
condition and not atheory that confronts us. The news- 
paper of your Sunday published in Boston must be a 
complete newspaper of sports, equal to any paper devoted 
to that subject; it must be a complete society paper; it 
must be a complete news paper; it must be a complete 
literary paper; it must have every quality of each of 
these distinctive journals. And that is what the Sunday 
newspaper is to-day. It goes into the family, and in that 
family the boys will read the sports, the girls will read 
the fashions and society,the older ones willl read the news 
and study the literature and contributions. So we have 
a newspaper for every one, filling every particular line of 
journalism, and it is done so completely that we shall 
never take any step backward init. We may improve 
the Sunday newspaper as we shall improve everything in 
journalism, but I say to you that the Sunday newspaper 
of to-day is the best newspaper the world has ever yet 
produced. 
Now look at what the Sunday newspaper has accom- 
plished, and what has been accomplished therefore hy 
journalism. Why, we have invaded the sanctuary of the 
magazine; that is true, of which Mr. Warner complained. 
But why have we done it? 
had to be done. 


magazine in the country. 
ture. 


ca are to-day newspaper contributors in America 


to-day and give them broadcast to his millions of readers 


We have done it because it | never met him before. 
We have done it because the news- | after the usual salutations of introduction was, ‘‘Tell me 
paper reader calls upon us to doit and compels us to do| Why it was that Mr. Lincoln so successfully ruled in the 
it; and look, what we accomplish. We furnish you, as | midst of the flercest sectional passions and the flercest 
your Boston papers do, and as the Philadelphia and New | passions of factions raging witha bitterness that I have 
York papers do, with the matter of two magazines in a| never found in the history of any administration; and 
a single day, for one-fifth of the price of the cheapest | yet he goes into history as the most successful ruler of 
Now, this is not cheap Iitera- | this land.” That was Mr. Cleveland’s inquiry. 
Remember that journalism has so advanced and go | It isanswered in the question. 
brought itself onward in the march of progress that it | ple very close to Mother Earth. 
commands to-day the best literature of the world. Cabi- people. 
net officers of England, of France, of Germany, of Amefi- | them, and in the most complex questions that arose dur- 


amongst the people—the man who there teaches quetly 
and ceaselessly, making his impression from day to day 
and year to year, that man is the great teacher of his 
country, far beyond all others. He is the teacher, and 
just as he has power to teach, so must he measure his 
responsibility. There is therefore no one man, [ care not 
who he may be, whose relation with the public is so close 
and so responsible as the editor of the widely-read news- 
paper. He is not brought in the confidential relations of 
the confessor. He does not touch on holy things and 
minister to the sick and attend to the dying; but he is 
the one who is pouring out the constant stream of his 
influence, unseen and unfelt until it shall ripen its har- 
vest in making men ‘and women better or making men 
and women worse. The relation of the teacher to the 
public, of the editor to the public, is therefore a subject 
which cannot be too earnestly discussed or too strongiy 
enforced upon any one who holds any such position in 
yourcommunity, for the people are sovereign and the 
teacher of the people is the daily newspaper. 

The daily newspaper is not perfect. It has many de- 
fects. But the wrongs of the newspaper, like every 
wrong in the land, will gradually correct themselves. 
You can trust the intelligence of every community in this 
land to correct evils to which they themselves have given 
birth,’when they are taught the results of their action. I 
have no patience with thosewho have not faith in the 
people. I have no patience with those who deny the in- 
telligence of the people. Simply because the people are 
not as intelligent as those who criticise them, they seem 
to assume that they are incompetent for their sovereign- 
ty; when if any man will turn back a single generation 
in the history of this land he must learn the story that 
the people of this land can be trusted at all times, in 
peace or war, to preserve free government and make it 
noble. 

I remember the first time I met Mr. Cleveland was 
after his election in 1884. It so happened that I had 
The first question ke asked me 


I said: 
He was born of the peo- 
He grew up with the 
He was constantly in sympathy and touch with 


ing the Civil War, while great men surged around him, in 


There is po man who wields the pen so high that the | constant conflict each for his way and his theory, threat- 
American journalist cannot command his contributions | ening at times the very safety of the governmentin their 


. | personal quarrels and wrangles, Mr. Lincoln had but one 


And this is done because journalism has steadily pro- | guiding star, and that was the people of the land. He 
gressed, going forward each year with increased momen- | waited to see what their considerate judgment would be, 
tum, until to day the newspaper fills the mission,not only | and when he reached that he planted his foot and it was 
of the newspaper,but of the magazine almost as well ;and 
An endowed |I believe that we are gradually approaching the period 


from that time immovable. His Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was withheld simply that he might feel reasonably 


iroal would be removed from touch with the people. \ when the magazine will be left only to the discussion of safe in trusting the considered judgment of the people. 
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from one point of view it would be 
be reach of the masses of the people, and h 
It would |and growing, with marvellous advancement each year é‘ 2 
coming closer and closer to the people, reaching farther | thinkers, to fix their judgment upon these questions, will 
and farther into the remotest homes of every community, | in turn be conserved and corrected by these very people 


e potential as a teacher at all. 


peop'e of his community. 


ow degree, to a low standard of morals 
thers may cat 


ertoa grade higher; and others toa stil 


intil youreach as near the perfect news 
cumstances will permit. 


do publishes a newspaper today is compelled to con- 
sider | iis Rewspaper can be kept in sympathy 
1 the community, with the mass of tbe 
to read and to be controlled by it. The 
v-paper would therefore not reach them. 


! not perform the office of 


r 


a newspaper 


You take an endowed 
shall simply publish the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the truth. 
speculation in it 


There shall be no 
Some one man shall be the dictator, |and furnish him with the best literature of the world 
and supply not only all the news, but contributions upon | here and there, and bad as tidal waves may come time 

When we| and again in journalism, as they come in all things, I 

can do this, why should not journalism progress? With | have an abiding faith that even the public sentiment that 
all these facilities, with all the opportunities growing 


e the news of the world, very complete 
at great cost; yet however complete and |every subject which is of popular interest. 


n who did not need to be taught. It 
great mass of the people who must be perth 9 pl 
e one true principle of journalism that | why sbould not journalism fillevery fleld that it can 
keep in view is to make bis paper in| and why should not the newspaper be not only a complete | turn, as they rise to manhood, will teach their teachers; 
Some may | newspaper but a complete literary joarnal as well? Why 


But every man | yes, forgotten. 
- been brought into close relations with the people, getting | teaching, 80 it grows better. 


closer and closer each year—this journalism has obviated | turns home back upon its own sanctity, and attempts to 
the necessity of literary newspapers. Itis rapidly obviating | debauch or debase that which is inherently sacred, then I 
the necessity of literary magazines, and, as I say, will in | have faith in the homes of the land that they will never 
a short time furnish the literature of the country, now| permit American journalism to go beyond the ordinary 
published in periodicals, excepting those purely scientific 
perform the office of a magazine. {t | questions that are read by a limited class of people. 


select circle and only tbat, for tbe reason | The editor is therefore brought into such relations to 


the literary journals of forty years ago had nationa 
The literary newspapers had national fame 


, 


1 | fame. 


[ 





the drier scientific topics, such as are not intended for | That was the one secret that made Mr. Lincoln the most 


successful of all political rulers that this nation has ever 


And why should it not be so, when we can give the had in her history. 
American reader, the American citizen, all the news of 
the world, a credible newspaper, ably edited, one clean | distrusts himself. 
for his family to read, for one cent, or at most two cents, | wrongs himself when he wrongsthe people of the land. 


Therefore, I ®@y, the man who distrusts the people 
He does not know how much he 


,| And bad as journalism may be, bad as it may develop 


is quickened by bad journals willin time correct itself, 
, | and that the journalism that has made people readers and 


,| themselves. It is thejournal that teaches, and they in 
, | for I say, as I have said before, the home is the fountain 
1| of all inspiration in life, and the teacher that reaches to 
.|the home circle reaches the very basis, the very founda- 


-|They have passed away. They are almost unknown—| tion, the very beginning of tutorship for our citizenship. 
But this journalism of to-day that has| And just as we advance, just as we maKe it better by our 


But when that teaching 


imperfections that are found in every other condition of 
life. 
Remember, imperfection is stamped everywhere. 


If there 
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se reader of the newspaper is very human | the pablic that I regard bis responsibility as the gravest | Imperfection is common, turn where you will. 
wuld be rage and [think it is not going beyond the truth | 
out of bea Say\ } 


it the average reader expects his news- editor who can be impressed too strongly with |the grave | has been formed by the ve po not by nature. 
thet per tobe a little human, too; and if it is not so it | responsibility that devolves upon him when he undertakes | is nothing created that is perfect. 
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of any teacher of any class we have; and there is no| is a perfect human body of man or woman in Boston, it 
There 
There is no form 
to print his tens or hundreds of thousands of news-|ever known that is perfect according to symmetry, 
papers every day to go out and teach five times as many|except the symmetry that wena it beautiful. The 
paper must have one element of sagacity in | people. The man who teaches in the homes of the land | painter must ac pele tas or bos arm, another 
[t mast have the intelligent comprehen- , is the man who teaches the people. It is not "the church, | for the foot, ye ve er at ports other see of the 
‘aracter, the taste, the tone and thetendeacy it is not the college, it is not the school-room. People| body, because sor 3 pete ao as per re on any- 
unity of the people who are to read it. | are taught there each in their way and all for good. But | where. Event pict <i aa te sr it aia 

ntelli- *herefore the editor is compelled to study much more the teacher who goes to the fireside, into the home circle | that you call perfection o a ie that, when you 
“an the statesman, even—much more than a minister, ;—the sacred of all sacred places, the holy of the holies pluck it, has the thorn there to prick you, and it perishe 
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inanight. And we find that when this imperfect ‘per- 
fection’ is reached in anything, it is reached only to 
decay. Why, the very sun is not spotless. The pulpit 
has many shadows upon it; there is not a single profes- 
sion, not a single calling, that has not its imperfections 
—yea, and very grave ones, though they attract less 
attention than the newspapers because they are not con- 
stantly flaunted in your faces as is the public press. 
Therefore I say that imperfection is around you every- 
where. With infirmity seen in the most sacred places, 
even in the most dignified positions—in the most learned, 
in the most upright; turning also to your literature, 
your professions, and finding imperfections in all—let 
me say that the newspaper press of to-day is entitled to 
reasonable, charitable treatment in its imperfections; 
that it is to-day better than it has ever been, and that it 
simply teaches that which is taught throughout all nature 
and in every condition of life--namely, that imperfection 
is everywhere, and that it is so because God only is God. 

Let journalism have fair play. I have no apology for 
its imperfections, but I must plead in extenuation of its 
errors the common infirmities which prevail among 
men who are teachers as wellas we. The fact that you 
teach less potently is the fault of circumstances and not 
your own, and the fact that we are more responsible, 
because we happen to be in a position to teach more 
potently, while it adds to our responsibility, certainly 
entitles us to the same generous judgment that all men 
receive. For, let me tell you this, that bad as journal- 
ism is, bad as politics is, bad as your churches are, bad 
as society is to-day, bad as commerce is, there never was 
a time in the history of this or any other land when 
church, religion, society, politics or journalism was as 
good as it is to-day. 


HISTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS. 
Vil. 


The Lexington Historical Society was organized March 
16, 1886. Prior to that date a circular was issued to the 
following effect: ‘‘It is proposed to form a society in 
Lexington for historical research and study in matters 
connected with the history of the town, and of families 
and individuals who have beeu identified with it, also for 
suitably commemorating from year to year by appropriate 
services the great event which has rendered the town for- 
ever memorable iu the annals of our country, the object 
being to perpetuate a knowledge of our local history and 
to awaken and sustain new interest in the honor and 
good name of Lexington.” The Society was incorpo- 
rated July 29, 1886, for the purpose of ‘‘the study of the 
history of Lexington and of individuals and families 
identified with it, the preservation of such knowledge 
and of such relics as illustrate its history, and the com- 
memoration, by fitting public servives, of the event 
which has rendered the town forever memorable in the 
annals of the country.” One volume of Proceedings and 
papers was issued in 1890. It is entitled ‘Proceedings 
of Lexington Historical Society, and papers relating to 
the town read by some of the members.’ Eighty-two 
pages are devoted to the Proceedings afi one hundred 
and forty-one pages to fourteen papers and an appendix. 
A c lection of Historical Material belonging to the 
Society is deposited in the Cary Library. For particu- 
lars see No. 45, Bibliographical Contributions, Library of 
Harvard University. 

The Manchester Historical Society is not incorp: rated. 
It was formed to gather whatever might contribute 
toward giving a full and accurate h'story of the town. 
The organization was effected June 7, 1886. The papers 
and collections of the Society are kept in the library 
room of the Public Library of Manchester, where the 
meetings of the Society are usually held. The meetings 
are quarterly and papers read at them are usually pub- 
lished in the Manchester Cricket. The publication of the 
town records is due to the influence of this Society. 

The Malden Historical Society was incorporated 
February 7, 1887,‘‘to collect,preserve and disseminate the 
local and general history of Malden, and the genealogy of 
Malden families; to make antiquarian collections; to 
collect books of general history, genealogy and biv- 
graphy, and to prepare or cause to be prepared from 
time to time such papers and records relating to these 
subjects as may be of general interest to our citizens.” 

The Commandery of the State of Massachusetts Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States was incor- 
porated March 15, 1887, ‘‘to establish and maintain a 
Livrary, Reading-room, and Museum, especially for the 
collection of books, pictures and such other articles as 
may in any way illus rate the war for thefsuppression of 
the Rebellion against the United States,1561—1865.” The 
commanderies of this Order in the several states where it 
is organized have published several volumes of war 
papers. ‘Che Massachusetts Commandery holds monthly 


versity. 


{The Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati was in- 
corporated in 1806. The publications of the Society have 
been: 1872—List of Members of the Massachusetts 
Society of the Cincinnati, etc., with brief biographies, 
etc., by Francis 8S. Drake. 1873—Memorials of the 
Society of Cincinnati of Massachusetts, by Francis S. 
Drake. 1883—The Mass. Soc. of the Cincinnati; an 
historical address delivered on the occasion of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, by Samuel C. Cobb. 1890—Memorials 
of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati. This 
Society is in its nature a relief Society, but its biographi- 
cal publications are historical in character. 

The Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts was incorporated October 
9. 1891, for the purpose ‘‘of perpetuating the memory of 
the men who achieved A merican Independence and further- 
ing the proper celebration of the anniversaries of the 
birthday of Washington; and of prominent events con- 
nected with the war of the revolution: collecting and 
securing for preservatior the rolls and other documents 
relating to that period, inspiring the members of the | 
Society with the patriotic spirit of their forefathers, and | 
promoting the feeling of friendship among them.” The | 
Society has issued a Register’ of inembers which is full 
of interesting historical matter. It seeks to preserve a 
knowledge of historical sites of the erection of suitable 
tablets. ] 
The Framingham Historical and Natural History 
Society was organized March 31, 1888, and was incorpo- 
rated July 13, 1892, for the purpose of ‘‘collecting and 
preserving articles relating to and illustrating the history | 
of Framingham and vicinity, natural and scientific 
curiosities, specimens of natural history, recording and | 
preserving natural events that may become of interestin | 
the future and erecting a building as a safe repository of | 
the same.” The Society has quite a collection of books, | 
pamphlets and relics, but has not as yet published any | 
Proceedings or Collections. It has, however, published a | 
List of Members. 


The Historical Society of Watertown was established | 


j 


of collecting, preserving and publishing historical matter 


township of Watertown, and jn connection therewith to 


in the Watertown Enterprise. 
Society will soon publish Vol. 1. of the Town Records. 

The Westboro Historical Society was incorporated 
Feb. 28, 1889, for *‘the investigation of matters of local 
history, the collection of objects of historical and scienti- | 





a library and collection. 
the form of a folder. 

The Hyde Park Historical Society. In 1887 the resi- 
dents of Hyde Park interested in historical matters 
were summoned to a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a historical society. The following state- 
ment of the object of this meeting is taken from the 
circular letter which was issued at that time: “There 
is a large amount of information concerning the early 
days of our town in possession and knowledge of the 
older residents, which must soon be lost or forgotten, to 
a great extent, unless some organized effort is made to 
collate and preserve it.” Pursuant to this calla meeting 
was held March 1, at which the Hyde Park Historical 
Society was organized and a Constitution adopted in 
which the object of the Society was defined as follows: 
‘The object of this Society shall be the promotion of the 
study of history, with particular reference to that of 
Hyde Park, the preservation and perpetuaticn of the 
memory of persons and events connected with said town, 
and the collection of objects of historic interest.” The 
Society was incorporated April 14, 1890, for ‘‘the prosecu- 
tion of Historical, Antiquarian and Literary purposes and 
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One may not altogether feel with A: 


she sings, in her bitter-sweet rhyme, t 
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in 1888 and incorporated June 25, 1891, ‘‘for the purpose | after wand only with a conscious and 


C CASE We fy 
get those of greater moment. The hour jn win oe 
met {ts reward and ambition its dream, we often recal 
NOt altogether 

successful effort of memory. But there comes upon Us us. 
rience tbe 


relating to the towns and families occupying the original | ware, and with all the reality of a first expe 


memory of that moment when, ona 


“The moments we remember most keerly"—gig , 


wise and thoughtful member of a 


other night—‘‘are moments of petty humiliation. Dopo 
fic interest and the maintenance of a library.” The | remember the old Scotchman’s saying there wer sme 
Society has started upon its work and has the nucleus of things it wasn’t dignified to make the subject of praye, 

It has issued its By-Laws in! because they were ‘too sma’ to fash the Almichty wt 
Well, it is exactly those things which are ‘oo smal 
pray about, with dignity, that stay by us longest—fate 
themselves, as it were, to our memory, 


thorns. Great things go wrong; 


powers out of sight are watching. 
there’s no comfort.” 
** 


Bella. 


Fraulein Krautz used to say—two 


ride. 
‘Tell us, Bella!” 





the acquisition, ownership and control of such real estate 
and personal property as may be desirable or necessary 
for the prosecution of the purposes of said Corporation.” 
It has made a collection of local papers and publications 
relating to the town. It issues the Hyde Park Record, 
a quarterly of which eight numbers have appeared. The 
Society has no permanent home but it is full of life and 
is doing good work. 

The Dorchester Historical Society was incorporated 
April 6, 1891, **for the purpose of collecting and publish- 
ing information in regard to the history of that portion 
of the City of Boston which formerly constituted the 
towa of Dorchester.” 

The Beverly Historical Society was incorporated May 
19,1891, ‘*for the purpose of investigating, recording 


memoirs, relics and all other matter illustrating its 


which was bequeathed to it by Edward Burley. Quarter- 





meetings at which papers are read treating of events or 
topics connected with thewar. The Library contains 


ly meetings are provided for in its By-Laws. It has a 
nucleus for a library and has some material for local 





“It was in Switzerland; and I was a girl. Ihbads 
new riding habit that was vastly becoming. Asa very 
great, unheard-of favor, I was allowed to ride fro 
Geneva to Coppet with the hero of, the social hour 
wis a young Count; Lord be good to us, but he bee 
yes of his own!”—Bella’s own eyes (which have beet 
praised in their day) twinkled, reminiscently —We 
alone went on horseback; the others in carriages. Whetb- 
er my chaperone was not altogether satisfled wits te 
nearness we kept to the carriages on the way over, | 
don’t know; but she suggested that on the way back We 
ride in front of, and not behind the cavalcade. So we 
mounted before the carriages drove up. MY dears, 
what a moment! To be young, well-habited, and lifted 
to one’s saddle by one’s hero, before an admiring wor 
including several of one’s rivals of the hour, who we 
turning green and violet with sheer envy. I gave * 
foot to the Count’s hand; I gave my airiest upws™ 
leap. In my nervousness I[ sprang a bit too mach to one 


and perpetuating the history of the town of Beverly, and | side; my shoulder struck the Count’s bat 
collecting, holding and preserving documents, books, |and bumped and bounced down the grassy slope, © sey 


| music of my rivals’ j »yous titters 


history and that of individuals or families identified less rage is or L.< whenever it comes back 
with it.” The Society occupies the Burley Mansion | it, the burning mortification of it will nev 


1 
| 7 2 
| = 


“The other, Bella?” 


*O well, the other was less tragic, t 
about 2000 volumes and 500 pamphlets, beside scrap- history on hand. Its publications are as yet limited to witnesses. And then the fellow was a 00d 


Street-corner, ip 
found and maintain a Society building with a museum, art | flare of a windy sunset, we met an old friend and 


gallery and library.” It holds meetings bi-monthly, and | changed a word of merry greeting; 
has a few books and pamphlets, the nucleus for a library. | when, under a gray sky and through t 
Some of the papers read before the Society have been | spring rain, we glimpsed a blossoming pear-tree. 4 
published in the Magazine of American History and some why the one should be remembered and 1! 


A Committee of the | got, is a puzzle no man js like to guess. 
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but we say to ourselves 
that there must be a purpose in their so doing, since th 
But in little things we 
feel it’s our concern, since the Powers can’t have time w 
‘fash’ themselves with such, and when they go wrong 
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‘‘Mercy upon us! Don’t I knew what you mean?” said 
“IT can’t remember, to save me, how | felt when | 


was in the church, being married; but never to my dying 
day shall [ forget —I ‘>lush in my bed to remember 


moments of petty 
humiliation, both of them associated with a horseback 
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— bg LITERATURE. To turn again, as the author does, to {the technical 
ite oct OOD else handy. It was Saturday; and + side of the subject. There is the analysis of ‘literary 
tal, if aa was to be adance at the hotel; and ae i A STUDY OF LITERARY EXPRESSION. sentence-length in English prose,’ with its accompanying 
gat nig » presence of young gentlemen who NALYTICS OF LITERATURE. A Manualfor the Objective Study chapters on ‘the decrease of prediction,’ the ‘co-ordina- 
coal —, raids dare to think of what my crimps | Sion thditemeee Poetry. By L. A.Sherman. Bowom:/ 415, ° «gub-ordination’ and ‘suppression of clauses’; 
gereo" od i¢ [ trusted "em to that fervid sun for the | Any suggestion of a mere treatise on literary form is |S2owing how the childish repetition of early styles, 
goald be — oe ‘iclously left’em on their pins, and dispelled by a glance through the pages of Professor overloaded with conjuactions, gave place to a pointed, 
gern iti | ‘fringe,’ fastening it, as I thought, | Sherman's book. There is careful analysis, undoubtedly ; | Short-hand expression of the thought in which connec- 
pon mY place. But it didn’t happen to be secure. | hut the author has given the proper limitations of this in | ns are taken for gran‘ed and implication takes the 
gcorely 19D « jolty beast, anyhow, and I kept him put | the Preface: ‘It is well and necessary to study into the | Place of a prolix massing of details. No writer can fail 
gis horse “gor | found my squire rather a duller vari- forms and language an author uses, but only as the |‘ learn something of the why and wherefore of literary 
‘ ak sthan I thought. We were going throug h | means to an end, and not an end it is to be taken for| Style from these chapters; the only caution needed is 
ay adaie woods. Of a sudden something swept | cranted the student must or will compass of himself.” | #84inst undue obscurity, a fault that might be incurred 
the — my vose, and fell. Of course it was the | Thug, while going into the mostintricate details of sen-| PY 8M inexperienced writer, emulous of such condensa- 
wat 1 often had need of’em for just such emergen- | tence-construction, the author has sought to impress| on. The modern tendency towards short sentences 
ee that afternoon; I couldn't hope to duplicate | apon the student the far more important truth, that under | &¥4rds measurably against this; one scarcely knows 
Oe searer thal Boston. That wasn't a nice minute, | a) this verbal expression moves the informing spirit; whether such tendency is cause or effect. 
bad to explain the situation to my thick-witted | that all form must have this spiritual basis, which alone The author’s remarks on the growing clearness of 
vr, Hedismounted and picked ‘em up, finally. 1) renders it explicable. On the technical side, his plea is | Verbal statement in contrast with the written statement’s 
* — be handled ‘em as if they were rats. When he steadily for condensation; believing, as he does, that re- advance in formality ts more than futeresting; It ts en- 
aes *e with me, that evening, he kept his eyes | pression and concentration characterize the genius of the| ‘ertaining. ‘The difference,” he says, ‘between the 
sel from first to last, on my front hair, in an agony of | Teutonic race; while the Greek or Classic genius found| ™des of oral and of written speech is apparently not 


appre sion. He wasa very nice young man.” 
pervous ° I ee 
7 

sment I ever lived through”—this from 
venn Martha—‘*was once I went to church when I first 
» ow set of teeth; ‘whereof’—like the lady in 
[ hadde not yette gotten ye righte pitch 
They weren't in very firmly, and [ 


The worst | 


- ‘ tinto the aisle. And the senior warden 
acl them up and handed them back.” 

He 

He did. And that wasn’t much worse than the time 
sx brother shot an_ owl, and gave me the claw for my 


pst. I wouldn't give him time to cure it properly; and 
oot it on my new hat and wore it to church. And a 
sony of ants, that bad taken up lodgment in it, were 
abel up by the heat, and came marching in a shame- 
es everlasting, ticklesome procession, down and down 
a my nose, all service time. The rector’s wife told 
wmedody next day, that it was such a pity I was devel- 


oping St. Vitus’ dance.” 


*,* 

“[ think I've told you, haven't [”—said the artist—“ of 
cyt time the son of one of my richest patrons developed 
, mania for portrait-painting—you'd have called it a 
sania, too, if you could have seen the portraits! I was 
alled in to give acriticism. I fished around for some- 
ing to say that would neither alienate my patron’s 
sfections nor perjure my immortal soul. At last I said, 


Well, you know it’s a pity to waste good work on such a 
(—4d gly sitter!’ And my patron said, ‘Sir, that is my 


sus fence. They are to be married at Easter.’” 
*’ 
= 
The actor’s nightmare moment”—this from one of 
that pleasant craft—‘‘is that in which he resizes he has 


failed to take up his cue. We all have a few|such experi- 
ences, and many such dreams. How often I’ve wak- 
ened, ina cold sweat of terror, from a dream of a bril- 
lint stage, a house all ears and eyes, the prompt-book 
nislaid, and [ with no notion of what to say, on my cue!” 
°° 

“Thre are plenty of times in life’—thus Croesus, 
piilosophizing-——- ‘‘when those of us who are not actors 
look back, and realize where we failed to take up our 
cue. Now I could have got in, once, on the ground floor, 
with telephone stock; and I thought the whole telephone 
idea Wasa visicnary’s dream. If I’d taken up that cue, 
there'd have been larks in the stock-market to-day, when 
[have a dyspetic turn !” 


ment of a multitude of details. He even works this out 
in the two contrasting characteristics of Greek and 
Anglo-Saxon verse; the first dependent upon quantity, 
the second upon emphasis or accent. In poetry, he de- 
clares, ‘‘greatness consists in making the many strokes 
in one,” and his analysis of ‘suggested’ ideas; the con- 
densation that makes a phrase do the work of a sentence, 
or a word do duty for a phrase, is quite as fascinating as 
it is instructive. That things are learntin early life be- 
fore their names, while ‘later on names come before 
things, seems true and explains the vividness of achild's 
perception—vivid though imperfect—and the hazy half- 
comprehension of the merely book-learned man. 
In the normal sentence-structure, as the author says, 
the emphasis must fall naturally upon the chief words; 
the fault of poor verse being often that unimportant 
words are forced intvw undue prominence. ‘This apart, 
the pleasure that rhyme and rhythm give may be expli- 
cable because they make the thought easier to compre- 
hend and so leave the ‘mind at liberty to enjoy emotion 
and association of ideas. Indeed, it is pretty clear that 
this freedom to carry on a parallel line of thought makes 
the chief charm of that ‘Literature of Power’ that moves 
the reader; which is poetry, whether with or without 
meter. The reader, as Professor Sherman somewhere 
says, likes to share with the writer in his composition, 
and thestyle that makes its points by ‘effects,’ sugges- 
tions, mere hints, gives the reader this opportunity; 
while a mere rehearsal of details binds him to the actual 
narration; though this style is not without its place in 
the ‘Literature of Knowledge’ that informs, which is 
prose. 
All this, and much more, is made admirably clear; the 
author's faculty for showing the student why certain 
forms please and others displease is very great; one is 
obliged to him for giving a definite reason for that im- 
patience that Addison arouses, and that longing that one 
feels to find a hitch somewhere in the see-saw of Pope's 
couplets. 
Average exegesis is mere weariness and vexation, but 
it 1s otherwise when the interpretation is genuine. The 
author’s dissection of the art of Shakespeare and of 
Browning is altogether delightful and of real value. I 
pass it with this mere mention: avy adequate summary 
of the author’s points would far exceed my limits. 
In ‘The Province of Literary Art’ and ‘The Moral 








She sat looking into the fire, with the mist of an old, 


‘asieeping pain across her kind and quiet brown eyes. 
dnd she said never a word. But some of us knew how 
‘here ached at her heart the memory of that moment 


when life had spuken her a cue she had failed to take up. 
He had asked her to be his wife; but the question had 
tome before her heart had well come awake; and it was 


tot Until he had gone that she knew she loved him. ‘He! 


will take another leave, next year,” she said. But before 
uext year the Apache uprising had come. She had no 
other friends in the regiment; and all she ever knew was 


the he} Cae : 
“eUrief word in the newspaper despatches which said 
he } : . 

de had been shot through the heart while trying to bear 
ofa dying comrade. 


DorotTHy LUNDT. 





Messrs. Hougton, Mifflin & Co., publish to-day Poole’s 
ledex to periodical Literature, Vol. II[., Second Supple- 
ment (January, 1887—January, 1892.) It is unnecessary 
& this day 
glaily and 
important and 
farnishes 
Which wou 


This volume 


—)<9 


var ae 
¢ has been almost unprecedented. 


A tew edit 
Davy's Honey 


Town and Country Library. 


ome continues the Index for the five years, 1887 
*, during which the development of periodical litera - 


ion of Hall Caine’s popular story, ‘Capt’n the words of the poet: 
moon,’ is to appear shortly in, Appletons’ , 


Uses of Art and Poetry,’ the spiritual element is strongly 
\insisted upon. Over against all mere dilettanteism stands 
| the author’s statement: ‘‘The end of culture is the 
| Spiritual Life”; and as to the work of spreading this 
| culture, he says: ‘‘The time should come and perhaps 
| will come when each shall be enabled through culture to 
| become the servant of all, and contribute, whether much 
or little, his own spiritual illumination and delight to the 
universal sum of truth and inspiration.” He finds a 
| counterbalance ‘to the pitiless law of survival” in the 
Law of Progress, ‘‘a universal law” holding ‘‘good in 
every department of intellectual and spiritual expansion. 
In its operation there are always three principal steps or 
stages—Revelation, the Elevation of a Chosen People, 
and the Calling of the Gentiles to the same rank as the 
,chosen; or, to be more specific, the genius of the age 
| proceeds first through the highest forms of art to reveal, 
‘then in an exclusive ex-cathedra science to organize and 
“conserve, but finally to popularize.” It seems evident 
that society is reaching that last stage to-day. This 
desire to bring more ‘sweetness and light’ to the mass of 


of a spiritual force, making one glad to accept as truth 


its natural expression in an expansive, child-like state- difficult to explain.” In common, every-day intercourse, 


men use their ‘mother-speech ;’ speaking almost as rap- 
idly as they form the idea, they have no time for elabo- 
ration. But writing is a slow process, the conception 
changes, blurs; second thoughts obtrude, scruples arise; 
the writer potters, goes off into explanatory clauses, 
indulges in parentheses, and loses the true values and 
perspective. To quote Professor Sherman’s own words: 
‘*When literature is looked upon as a perverse and mys- 
terious accomplishment, the man who fancies he detects 
some sign or promise of it in himself will become demor- 
alized. He will consent to venture, on the chance of 
elegance, certain foolish and probably feeble manner- 
isms. He will avoid so faras possible the associacions 
and forms of living speech. He is anxious that his 
meaning should seem large—would scarcely expostulate 
if it were taken at more than he intended—so very easily 
swells his periods even past the anit of their sense, and 
thus, perhaps, doubly beyond what in less formal dis- 
course he would think of using.” He alsu refers to 
other reasons that h:ld good in earlier times; but these 
do not specially affect the literature of the present day. 
‘*The literature of this busy age must be as condensed 
and energized as its thought,” sums up the author’s plea 
for aswifter sentence-structure. Of force in literary 
style, he says it‘‘makes us feel,” and its secret ‘is the 
same as the secret of clearness—Write as you speak ;” 
and he holds up the King James’s version of the Bible as 
anexample of ‘All Men's and Every Man’s Best Style,’ 
saying: ‘To overestimate the influence of the King 
James’s version upon modern Eaglish would not be easy. 
No other literature ever had sucii a book, no other 
people ever achieved in the compass of a single exem- 
plar so complete a realization of its notions concerning 
stylistic worth.” 

I ought not to omit the author’s distinction between 
phantasy, that merely recalls the impression, and imag- 
ination, that looks deeper and reveals the spiritual truth 
which the impression typified. This is probably the 
reason why so much so-called Realism leaves the reader 
cold; it does not give the deeper, spiritual quality. 
Professor Sherman’s discrimination between genuine 
Realism and Naturalism or Physiologism is excellent. 
Yhe book is intended for careful study combined 
with actual experiments on the part of the student; it is 
the author’s aim to carry the ‘laboratory-method’ into 
the study of literature. There are many pages of notes, 
together with suggestions to the teacher, questions on 
the art of Macbeth, and an index (on page 24, by the 
way, the reference should be to page 279, not 277;) but, 
as I said in starting, the teaching goes beyond mere 
technique. It isa specially stimulating book, since it 
goes far deeper than form and reveals the spiritual signifi. 
cance of art—especially literary art—thus basing its 
teaching upon ‘the eternal verities.’ 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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MRS. DIAZ’S ESSAYS ON WOMEN. 


ONLY A FLOCK OF WomeEN. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company. 


Forty-two brief essays, some not more than two or 
three pages in length, dealing with the training of chil- 
dren, the quite as important training of parents, aud 
ageneral discussion of the duties, responsibilities and 
privileges of women; these make up a readable book, 
written in a popular style. Much of what the author 
says is reasonably familiar to those who have interested 
themselves ina study of social conditions, especially as 


‘o prove the value of Poole’s Index; it is the people evinced by every social settlement and neigh-| they affect the steadily-widening fleld for woman’s work. 
inanimoausly conceded to bz one of the most porhood guild—what is it but a great turning towards 
practically useful of reference books. It the Gentiles inspired by a new and glad sense of the true 
ready key to vast treasures of literature meaning of ‘triumphant democracy’? Art as divinely 
\d without it be comparatively unavailable. | given to be the interpreter for those who do not perceive | concern lies with the trivial things of life, I cannot 
for themselves—does not such a conception raise Art| doubt—more’s the pity!—but in view of the marked 
from a mere accomplishment or pastime to the dignity | stand made by so many women for secial reform, better 


My personal feeling is that Mrs. Diazis in danger 
of underrating the interest of women as a whole in these 
matters; that there are women (and men!) whose chief 


education (whether ‘higher’ or not), more rational 
treatment of children, rescue of the degraded, and all 
the forms of applied Christianity, it seems to me that 





All passes, Art alone, enduring, stays with us 
The bust outlasts the throne; the coin, Tiberia . 


some portions of the author’s exhortations sugges’ he 
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carrying of coals to Newcastle. Do frivolous people 
read these excellent bits of advice, I wonder? Yet 
there may be a class, not wholly frivolous yet not en- 
tirely alive to its needs and responsibilities, whom a 
book like this may quicken and encourage; therefore, 
success to it! 

In ‘The Lower Classes in Council,’ the Carpenter is 
made to say that ‘‘rich young women cheated themselves 
by not working for money.” Ought ‘rich young women’ 
to work for money? Itis perhaps an open question, but 


does a representative ‘wage-earner,’ like ‘Mr. Carpenter,’ 


often think that they ought soto do? Competition, as 
usually practiced, is indeed, a stumbling-block, as Mrs. 
Diaz finds it; is it certain that coéperation would: never 
be used oppressively? Every ‘trust’ is codperation toa 
certain extent; and this suggests that the motive may be 
more important than the method. Dr. Johnson is usu- 


| 
ally quoted as having said, in reference to a child’s 


statement that he saw an occurrence out of one window 
when he really saw it from another: ‘‘Whip him!” Mrs. 
Diaz’s version reads: ‘‘Cause the mistake to be cor- 
rected.” And, even in good-natured burlesque, it rather 
forces the note to substitute crimson and gold and helio- 
trope neckties for the plain white tie that makes a part 
of a man’s conventional evening dress. In the same 
essay (on ‘Newspapers’) the ‘steady listener,’ who says: 
“I keep the run of the various charities and philan- 
thropies, of the hospital and rescue work”—is she not 
a reader of ‘Lenda Hand’? And—considering the ex- 
cellent ideal presented therein for a newspaper—do 


not ‘a flock of women’ take and read Tur Common- 
WEALTH ? 





Tut MARPLOT. By Sydney Royse Lysaght. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. 


There is, it seems to me, such a thing as the betrayal 
of the reader's confidence on the part of an author—a 
betrayal In no wise commendable. Llereis a book that 
begins brightly enough; alittle scrappy in construction, 
perhaps, with an overplus of chapters that start descrip- 
tively, but with the promise of an agreeable story. When, 
later, the hero contracts a foolish marriage, then resorts 
to concealment, puts passion in the place of principle and 
proves false even to that wretched ‘code of honor’ that a 
duel involves—well, how much of the agreeableness is 
left? Naturally there {s a co-respondent in the person 
of a woman, and the reader is treated te at least a glimpse 
of the demi monde. Be it understood, however, that 
most of the characters are highly commendable—from 
the author’s point of view; even the worst may plead 
extenuating circumstances; the sins are chiefly against 
convention, and ‘love’ is their justification. 

As it happens, however, men have advanced in civili- 
zation by respecting certain wholesome conventionalities, 
even at the cost of a good deal of personal sacrifice; and 
the man who undertakes to be ‘a law unto himself’ is 
apt to end in practical lawlessness—especially when {his 
‘law’ is based upon his desire for self-gratification. 

Ethics apart, the art of ‘The Marplot’ is wanting. 
The heroine, the reader will be apt to feel, is too womanly 
& woman to compromise herself as she does; impulsive 
shejmay be, but her whole tone is too healthy for such 
yielding. The ‘society talk’ in the book is somewhat 
over-realistically vapid, and the story ends rather gloom- 
ily. 

There are several excellent, bits of description; hera 
is one of them: ‘They reached the Island of many 
colours. Purple heather and golden furze-bloom here 
met the blue waters, and dark green hollies and berried 
mountain ash-trees rose against the silver-clouded north. 
Westward a golden path ran sea-ward through jthe head- 
lands of the inlet. Beneath the boat the rocks and stones 
were covered with pale green sea moss, and cool amber 
seaweed marked the high-water line among the gray peb- 
bles on the shore.” 


BVOKS RECEIVED. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By Henry M. Stan- 
ley. Llustrated. Black and White Series. New York: Har- 
er aan Semeate. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

ce, 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black. Newand Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W 
B. Clarke & Co. Price, 80c. 


THE DictaToR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By Justin Mec- 
Carthy, M.P. New York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. &. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By 
Horatio’ Bridge. Illustrated. New York: Harper and 
-_— Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Prive, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By Clara Kathleen Rogers. New 
York: Harper and Krothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. By Caroline Hunt Rimmer. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Priee $1.25. 


IDEAL SUGGESTION THROUGH MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
Henry Wood. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By Mrs. Alexander. No 139, Sun- 
shine Series. New York: Cassell Publishing Ce. Boston: 
For Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. A Novel. By Helen Mathers, A. Conan 


Doyle, and others. No. 138, Cassell’s Sunshine series. New | 


York: Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale by De Wolfe 
Fiske & Co. Price, Sec. ’ « 


STORIES FROM THE RabBis. By Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D. New 
York. Charles L. Webster & Co. Price, $1.25. 


MADAM SAPPHIRA: A FIFTH AVENUE STORY. By Ed Saltus. 
New York: F.T. Neely. veel 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


A single novelty has signalized the dramatic week, and 
tbat but a new presentation of an old, old play. ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ as given by the Daly company at the Hollis St. 
Theatre, has afforded much pleasure to ear and eye, even 
if the imagination and judgment have not always been 
led captive. The setting of the play was charming; the 
incidental music abundant and tuneful; the costuming 
richly and charmingly picturesque. The acting, in Touch- 
stone’s phrase, ‘but soso.’ Miss Rehan’s Viola erred 

chiefly through modernity; it had the touch of brilliant 
| and mischievous masquerade, rather than the atmosphere 
of quaint, remote and gentle romance. For the rest, it 
| was delightful to see, and read with clear intelligence. 
| The Duke of Mr. Clarke was gracious in youth and dig- 
| nity; the Malvolio of Mr. George Clark one of the best we 
have lately seen. 

At lhe Globe Theatre, Madame Duse has repeated the 
performances given by her, last week, of Camille, Fédora, 
Santuzza and La Locandiera; and has deepened and fixed 
the impression then made of her marvellous gift of com- 
pletely identifying herself with the character assumed 
aud the emotion represented. In nothing, pesrbaps, does 
this show itself more conimcingly than in Santuzza, the 
girl of the people; common, unbeautiful, slow of thought, 

sluggish if intense in passion; interesting and remarka- 
ble far less as an individual than as a type which in every 
little town of Italy has many representatives; utterly un- 
idealized; as Mr. James would say, ‘The Real Thing.’ 
Madame Duse has won a high and enduring place in the 
regard of our theatre-goers, and her welcome waits 
whenever it may please her to return. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘The Professor's Love-Story’ 
tells itself nightly to delighted listeners. Fresh, quaint, 
unconventional, it breathes of the open moorland, of 
sweet, normal affections, of long patience and tender 
faithfulness. Nothing more wholesome or cheering has 
been given to the modern stage ina long day. 

At the Grand Opera House, ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
has won upon our affections and sympathies as instantly 
as aforetime, in a delightful presentation whose honors, 
like those of the original production, were borne off by 
Miss Clarke's brilliant and pungent Minna, and Mr. Pitt's 
inimitable Dorincourt. At the Boston Museum, ‘Shore- 
Acres’ abates nothing of its phenomenal success. At the 
Columbia Theatre, the ‘Isle of Champagne’ w ill sparkle 
out the season. At the Park Theatre, ‘A Temperance 
Town’ wakes Boston’s untired laughter. At the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre, ‘McCarthy’s Mishaps’ have vastly enter- 
tained McCarthy's countrymen. At the Boston Theatre, 
Lillian Russell's Opera Company have won tunefal suc- 
in ‘Girofle-Girofia.’ E. G. 8. 


Stage Whispers Say: 

Thatit is no wonder Mr. Seabrooke’s Champagne is 
pop-ular. 

That Mr. Hudson’s admirably clever and lifelike Blake 
will Se much missed from ‘Shore-Acres.’ 

That eversbody wishes Mr. Grossmith might remain 
‘On Tour’ indefinitely. 

That the ‘Twelfth Night’ music is a grand Shake- 
sperean pot-pourri. 

That we shall enjoy, next week, the truly American 
privilege of mingling with Aristocracy, if we're able to 
pay for it. 

That if we go to the Grand Opera House, next week. 
we must expect our emotions to be all-of-a-Twist. 

That we're to have more Cavelleria; in operatic 
form, this time. 

That if the Dake didn’t wear his coronet, he had his 
Crest-on. 

Thatcritics aver there’s a Daly decline in the work of 
the famous comedy company. 

That we Duse there are few like her. 











Music, Lectures and Readings. 


Paderewski has been engaged to play at the first of 
‘the great concerts at the World’s Fair, and the delay 
thus caused in his departure for Europe gives another 
opportunity to hear him in Boston. He will give a fare- 
‘well recital in Music Hall, Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. George Grossmith takes his farewell of Boston 
this week, his last appearance being this afternoon at 
Chickering Hall. He has aprogramme entirely new and 
fully as fascinating as those of his former entertain- 
ments. His Wednesday or Friday evening recitals were 
| largely attended, and there will be undoubtedly some- 
thing of acrush today. 

Mr. Frederick W. Bancroft will give his ‘Evening of 
Old English Ballads,’ under the auspices of the Women’s 
; Rest Tour Association, at Cuickering Hall, on Friday 
jevening, May 5. This delightful combination of lecture 
| and song traces the history of ballads and ballad music 
from the earliest days of music in England to the present 
time. The list of songs is a long one, beginning with 
- ‘Summer is icumen in’ (1250), and ending with a ballad 
of yesterday. Reserved seats at $1.00 may be obtained 
at the Fducational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street; the Woman's Journal Office, 3 Park Street; Har- 
| vey & Co., 152 Tremont Street; or by mail of the Secre- 
| taries of the W. R. T. A., 264 Boylston Steet. 

























ae APRIL 7 grail Be 
AFTER THE QUARREL, MA 
' - en 0 Sida floaght 
Nay, nay! not ‘friends,’ seeing what once We we an 08 
Seeing that once I held thee to my heart: re, nen 
Nay, nay! not ‘friends,’ for ah, [ conlg Dot bea eon F 
That we, so near, should be so far apart. sad Unive 
The hope, the thrill, the joy th, PTeSeUCe lendg : » Schoo 
How ceuld I hold within the bounds of ‘ftteeae vag this DC 
Nay, let me be thine enemy, and so god ort 
Have foeman’s right thy stronghold Lo attack f est Ee 
Perchance from out my absence the; shall grow { “4 = th 
Such force of arms as yet shal! win the back giive a 
Nay, nay! not ‘friends,’ oh, cru eart, relent app! aa 
Cali me but ‘foe’ and I shail by tent. : on 
New E 1 Mana ie " ris ia 1 
. “jog * 
DOINGS OF THE SOCILETI Rg xs be mee 
THE COLONIAL SOCIETY OF MA HUSETT® Wand 
In the absence of Dr. Gould, who jis attending the «oo oH 
annaal session of the National Acad of Science 7 — ; 
Washkingtou, Prof. William W. Go dy Presided ove de “§ 
the April meeting of The Colonial Sox of Messachs f iife a 
setts, held in the Hallof the American Academy, Wegun - 
day afternoon. . pat : 
Dr. Daniel Denison Slade read a pa; n Major Ges. oo 
eral Daniel Denison. The recent discoy, vy Dr ‘Slade a pc 
an autobiography of the general has enabled him to gy». ware aut 
plement what we know of the churchman, the sta. gators § 
man, the soldier and the citizen, and to give us & glimpse god the | 
of his early life in Hertfordshire, England. The greater og {0 
part of his life was spent In the public service as repe. ege, and 
sentative in the General Court, Speaker, Commissions i oe 
of the United Colonies and in other public services ae title 
similar importance. * aid bi 
At the conclusion of Dr. Slade’s piper [Mr. Goojey . Walt 
expressed himself as profoundly impressed with % sehietic 
eompleteness of the description of General Denisog, om be b 
character, to which he had listened with great interes 's'S 
He called attention to the intolerance which, in comm os -* 
with other prominent men of the tim’s, Denison shar aie 
in the treatment of questions bearing upon the Antiss oats if 
mian controversy and the Quakers. He extolled Ang toat-ba 
Hutchinson and gave a definition of Antinomianisa ys ; 
derived from her teachings, and drew a picture of be ni 
work quite at variance with the ordinary conception of TH 
her character. Heclosed with a statement of bis bi ; Bi 
appreciation of Dr. Slade’s paper. “ ; 
Messrs. George Wigglesworth, Abner C. Good an , 
Junior and Francis C. Lowell were appointed a (yan} or 
tee to nominate officers at the Annual Meeting, wi ad 
William Endicott, Junior and J. Montgomery Sears wr i 
appointed a Committee to audit the Treasurer's accouts, tect 
At the annual meeting of the General Theologial Rowe 
Library, the following officers, together with standing Aithd 
committees, were elected for the coming year: Directors _ 
—For one year, Hon. William Claflin, Andrew G. Weeks, sth 
John W. Dennison, Rev. E. H. Capen and Rev. Lather soar 
Farnham ; for three years, Samuel R. Payson, William’ aye 
Grover, Thomas E. Proctur, Francis A. Dewson ao N 
George W. W. Dore; fortwo years, Hon. Alexander H doar 
Rice, Hon. Elisha S. Converse, H. H. Hunnewell, Thee publ 
dore Metcalf aad William S. Appleton. core 
There are now 1165 members, and the library contaiss sts 
32,000 books and pamphlets, circulating in > towns is side 
New England. The necrology for the past year inc ang 
the following: John G. Whittier, Rey William # histe 
Monroe, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Hon. Leopold Morse, fict 
Joshua D. Ball, Eben N. Horsford, Joseph M. Gibb ps of ti 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, Rey. R. C. Waterston, ‘George wee 
C. Lord, Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Rev. W !\:am Grane ast 
Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Dr. George C. Shattuck and B. F are 
Nourse. Wis: “y 
A remarkable exhibition of photograpls by 56 poe 
Vittorio Sella, including views of the high Alps, "e ry 
Caucasus, and mountains of Eastern France, sevens “2 
hundred in all, will be given iu the Gallery of the B - 0 “ 
Art Club, early in May, under the auspices of the - be 
lachian Mountain Club. Signor Sella is a notavie — ‘ 
taineer as well as oneof the most accomp!isi-¢ et ra 
graphers of Europe, having been trained to bis Se ie 
work by his uncle, Quintin Sella, the Ita siateomes o- 
who was one of the founders of the Italiano Al . ig . 
A portion of the collection about to com: Bones bs : 
attracted much notice at an exhibition st sage ss . 
Turin. Admission to this exhibition w by Ge e 
at the regular exhibitions of the Art Clu ; . 
The Boston Society of Natural History, Woo" sats 
ings this season have been, if possible, of g ute: ote , 
interest than ever before, heard ou last Wei ess) ves ; 
scription of the ruins of Central Amcrics, ¥" ese i 
views, by Mr. C. B. Bowditch, and a pape! : ae poateg 
specimens, on traces of ajfauua in the Camprivs® © 
by_Mr. J. B. Wordsworth. . vse ) 
The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, * - pest | 
meeting in Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesda) See 


paper on bridges across the western rivers 
Morison, C. E., of Chicago, 
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Mifflin and {Company announce the publica- 
ere Lessons,’ designed to prepare for the 
sion fa rag of classic Latin, by Henry Preble, 
iatell igen we" . professor of Latin and Greek at Har- 


iL. C. Hall, Master in the Lawrence- 


<4 


me rly Assis 


rare rd aires -oneeville, N. J. The publishers claim 
; age ae t t contains .a clear, concise, accurate, 
f ge t of those matters essential to the! 
5 ivi pe a thorough knowledge of Latin; that it 
fonndatio® © vapil to read Latin rather than to label ab- 
nyo vill introdace the pupil early both to an 
sures’ oe che spirit of the Latin language and to an 
appr ie of ratin literature. The book will be found 
ie i in its treatment of the order of the 
1 a ntences, and in the method adopted for 
: = the i to attack cour ageously new difficulties | 
e meets 
wanderings DY Southern Waters,’ by Edward Harri- 
sarker yr of ‘Wayfaring In France,’is the title | 
+g charming book of travels in out-of-the way corners 
teoythern France. In regard to these piquant sketches 
sin the valleys of the Dordogne, the Tarn, and the 
s ‘tL , Athenwuam very truly says that ‘‘the 
conveys no idea of the freshness, the 
' the romance of its pages.” 
), C. Hea «Co. issue Erckman-Chatrian’s L’His- 


dua Paysan, with notes. The writings of these 
\ iwavs favorites with teachers and students, 
resent little text will prove very desirable read- 
frst orsecond year of school or first year col- 
i very well adapted for sight reading . 





tt seems that the English papers made a mistake in 
dite of Rudyard Kipling’s forthcoming book, which 

should be ‘Many Inventions.’ 
Walter Camp, who has writtenan article on ‘College 
Athletics’ for the Jane Century, says that the description 
‘the boat-race in the April instalment of Mrs. Harri- 
eoo's ‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune’ ‘is not only a work of 
t goes straight to the heart of one who has seen 


an ouLe 


searly every college race forthe past twenty years.” He | 


gksif Mrs. Harrison cannot be persuaded ‘‘to give us a 
1 after the same fashion.” 


foot-ball mat 

{new short story magazine is announced to begin 
omediate publication. Ithas been named ‘Storiettes,’ 
is to be illustrated, and will be issued monthly. A dis- 


tinctive feature is that its contents are to consist ex- 
dasively of original copyrighted novelettes by living 
wibors, an entirely new departure in short story period- 
yas. The April number containstales by Julian Haw- 
tore, Wm. Perry Brown, ‘The Dachess,’ S. Baring 

Goold, John Habberton, Richard Ashe King, Robert H. 
Lokwood, Annie E. Trumbull, Robert C. V. Myers, 
Roman I. Zubof and several other popular writers. 
Althoagh ‘Storiettes’ isto be sold for a dime, the mag- 
uineis very tastefully got up. The handsome cover 
was designed by Mr. E. EK. Winchell, the New York 
Poblishers’ Printing Company having been entrusted 
with the topography and press-work. 

No, 243 of Littell’s Living Age completed the 196.h 
juarterly Volume, and the 46th year of the continuous 
publication of this excellent magazine. The volume 
covers the months of January, February and March, and 


stable of contents shows it to contain 97 articles, be- | 


side miscellany and poetry. These articles cover a wide 
maoge of topics, including valuable biograptical and 
storical papers, readable essays and reviews, choice 

mm, the latest results of scientific enquiry, sketches 

f travel and adventure, etc., etc. Each issue brings its 
Weekly addition to this feast of good things. Tne early 
1ew volume which usher in its year of jubilee 
afe nota whit lacking in any respect from their prede- 
Inadequacy of Natural Selectioa, by 
Herbert Spencer; Aspects of Tennyson, Part II{, by 
Agnes Lambert; A King’s Treasurer, by H C. MacDowell; 
A Packet of Old Letters, by Mrs. Andrew Crosse; 
Venetian Melancholy, by J. Addington Symobads; The 
Military Courage of Royalty, by Arch. Forbes, the great 
War correspondent (this is a reply to E. B. Lanin’s paper 
0 the Czar Alexander III, in the January No. of The 
Vontewporary, reprinted in No. 2537 of The Living Age;) 
Seandal About Queen Elizabeth, by A Lang; Trained 


Workers for the Poor, by Miss Octavia Hill, whose name 


's widely widely known and as highly revered by the 


ssuesof th 


essors. T 


workers among the psor of America as by those of 
Bogland. These are only a few of the many articles of 
“qual merit which go to make up the first three issues io 
April. 

in the 


‘lark Ratherford’ series of stories, the Cassell 
Company announce ‘Mark Ratherford’s 
edited by Raben Shapcott. This book has 

igh five editions in England and is likely to 
ces3 in America. 





Pablishing 
Deliverance.’ 
passed thr 
Dave @ suc 
Civil Service Commissioner Theodore Roosevelt, who 
7 ~s better Known in political circles than as an au‘hor 
a yrismao, writes to the Critic in praise of Mr. 
‘nest McGaffey’s ‘Poems of Gun and Rod,’ recently pub- 

ushed by the Scribners. 


BOSTON 
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| American ag for April (New York: The Rural 
| Pub. Co.) is practically a carnation number. The frontis- 
| Piece is a fine photo-engraving of the magazine's name- 
sake, a new carnation of much promise, and in*The Car- 
nation in America,’ are given half-tone pictures ofa 
whole galaxy of the best carpations. This article also 
|contains many valuable and entertaining notes of ex- 





| perience gleaned from the last meeting of the American | 
| Carnation Society—the beauties, defects, diseases, types 
of developments of the flower, as well as the best modes | 
of culture ail being set forth by botanists, florists, en- | 
tomologists and growers of the carnation everywhere. 
‘Horticulture at the World’s Fair’ is also continued by 
| Fanny Copley Seavey, and her description of the interior 

_ of the great horticultural building, with its tapestry of 
viues embroidered with blossoms and furniture of state‘y | 
| plants and brilliant flowers, makes itjseem like a Mecca 
for all good gardeners. 


Radyard Kipling has completed his new book, which 
is to be called ‘Many Intentions.’ It is understood that 
Mr. Kipling takes a special interest in this book, and that 
he has written for it three new stories which have not 
appeared in any of the magazines. Mr. Kipling’s Amer- 
ican publishers are D. Appleton & Co. 


In the Critic of April 8, Mr. Theodore Stanton, a well- 
known American correspondent who makes his home in 
Paris, gives a budget of interesting ‘Notes on Renan.’ 
As he had the advantage of Mme. Renan’s assistance in 
preparing these personal and literary memoranda, it will 
be seen that they possess both freshness and authenticity. 
A full-page portrait of {the late M. Renan accompanies 
the article. Mr. Stanton, by the way, has just returned 
to America on an official commission to the World’s 
Fair. 


‘Primary Convictions’ is the title of an important work 
by the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, which Harper & 
Brothers have just published. It comprises a series of 
discussions on the true character of the Christian creed, 
each of the vital points of which is stated in its divine 
simplicity, apart from all particular theories regarding it. 


The American Angler for April has for its opening 
paper, by Prof. J. D. Quackenbos, of Columbia College, 
an ¢xhaustive monograph on the origin and life history 
of the Sunapee trout, a fish that has puzzled anglers and 
fish scientists for the last decade. Prof. Quackenbos’ 
article, which is handsomely illustrated, in a lucid manner 





| solves all riddles, and relegates the Sunapee to the Alpine 


form of the charr family of fishes 

Raymond L. Bridgman contributes an able article to 
| the April New Englend Magazine, in which he considers 
jews objections to ‘Biennial Elections and Legislative Ses- 
sions.” He comes to ‘the conclusion that the growing 
demands of modern life demand annual sessions, and that 
| frequent legislation educates the electorate, aud is worth 
the expense. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

French, German, Spanish, Itallan, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 

Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 

No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 

By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Philalelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: --Pictures and 


MICOMMONWEALTH. 9 


$$$ 





RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


§F or the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 


| of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 


| Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 


special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. §jPreparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann wcalotrs Mich, 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 
One of the best academic and classical schools In New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug, 31 
Sead for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M.,, Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expressionin America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Pivm uth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad. 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. Ht. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. |The| course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Rallroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New «lormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly ttt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


LJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 


BOSTON. MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 





Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mall orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

646 Washington St., Boston. 

47 Eust 10th St., New York. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
N Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


FASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKECPSIE, N. Y.- 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial! Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., betas that th KR. Y. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agricalture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may bere be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ATES COLLEGE, 


| LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF rome ratty F AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 

| Cheney, D.D., President; John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
| Ecclesiastical History and pe Theology; Jobathan Y. Stan- 
| ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
| F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
| Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
| James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of S¥stematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony 
|A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wilillam H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
| famlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
| Blocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 2%. The 
| annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


‘HAVERFoRD COLLEGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. B. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 voluines 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
| Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa, 
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A VIOLET SPEAKS. 


clltitidinilbama from the French Government. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


_ Ray 





Mme. Renan is to receive $1200 a year| Fiorence Nightingale, who took her frst 
|name from the city of her birth, will be 


O passer-by, draw near! 
Upon a grave I grow; 


in reasonably good health to his home, 
where he is taking a complete rest. 


William Watson, the poet, bas returned seventy-three years old next month. She 


spends most of her time at Leathurst, in 
Derbyshire, where her childhood was 


That she who died was dear 
They planted me to show. 


Pluck me as you go by— 
Iam her messenger; 

With her sweet breath I sigh; 
In me her pulses stir. 


Through these my quivering leaves 
She fain would speak to you— 
She whom the grave bereaves 
Of the dear life she knew. 


“*How glad I was up there!’’ 
She whispera underground. 
“Have they who found me fair 
Some other fair one found? 


“flas he who loved me best 
Learned Love's deep lore again, 
Since I was laid to rest 
Far from the world of men? 


“Nay! Surely he will come 
‘To dwell here at the last; 

In Death's strange sileut home 
My hand shall hold him fast. 


“Yet would that he might know 
How hard it is to bide 

In darkness here below 
And miss him from my side! 


“Fain would [ send my soul 


has received the gold medal of the Society | 
of Science, Letters and Art, of London. 


| passed, and is still one of the most popu- 
Dr. Eugene L. Crutchfield, of Baltimore, lar women in England. 


Mr. Augustin Daly, who has always done 
what hecould to encourage the American 
Ex-Secretary Stephen B. Elkins is to playright, has engaged new plays from two 
have his portrait painted by Benjamin distinguished authors, Mr. Henry James 


Constant, the French artist, now in this and Mr. F. Marion Crawford. Both of 
country. 


these comedies will be tried upon a London 


' audie f they are duced in New 
Fdward Eggleston will rewrite ‘The oe gape, ee a 


Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ and has gone with . . ‘ 
his wife to Madison, Ind., for that purpose, lege Toe DET, gs ge 4 
> 2 . a ate ’ 
a. may be nearer the scene of the prominent authors and artists in London 
3 and Paris for contributions during the com- 

Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, American —— ing year. 

ter, will sail for the United States to-day, ' 

leaving Secretary White in charge of the |, Miss Mary Angela Dickens, author of 

legation at London until the arrival of Mr. | ‘CTS Currents’ and +A Mere Cypher,” is 

Bayard. the granddaughter of Charles Dickens, the 
eldest child of a large family, and lives in 

‘Old Hatch,’ who was once king of the | London. 

Chicago wheat market, has s9!d out his! , 

store-restauraut in New York for $148, and p 7 oye od a oy hems oe 

says he is going back to Chicago after a ; : nbila, the elder eet “| 

visit to Washington. \of the late Dr. Joyce, the poet, of this city, 
is about to publish the first two volumes of 

Mr. John P. Whitehead, comptroller of an exhaustive hi-tory of Ireland, on which 

the Atchison, who has been too ill to attend | he has been engaged for many years. 

to business since the middle of last Decem- | ‘ 

ber, is now improving in the South, and is a ae a ~ pre oe od Poo 

expected to resume his duties about an } orals,’ lives in : Jante Gabriel Ros- 

May 15. |setti’s old house at Cheyne-walk, which, 


To lie upon his breast, 
And breathe to him Love's whole 
That life left unconfest.” 


Ah, plack me, passer-by! 


David McCoy, of Rediands, Southern 
California, celebrated this year his le@2nd 
birthday. Helis still hale and happy, and 
hopes to live down many younger men yet. 


| with the aid of his wife, who is an expert 
writer on dre-s and decoration, he has 
redecorated and transformed. 


The sight of Baron Fava, the courtly 


For I would bear her breath— 
Undying Love's own sigh— 
To him who flees from Death. 


— {Harper's Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 

Bishop Howe, of Central Pennsylvania, 

celebrated his elghty-tifth birthday at 


Reading on April 5. He has been in the 
winistry for over sixty years. 


Miss Mary Dominis Bates, of San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed by the California 
World’s Fair Commissioners as interior 
decorator of the California Building at 
Chicago. Miss Bites is the daughter of 
the late Asher B. Bates, formerly Attorney- 
General for the Hawalian islands. 


The engagement is announced of James 
Aroold Chard, of Brooklyn, a graduate of 
Amherst College, and Louise Cable, the 
eldest daughter of George W. Cable, the 
author. 


Bishop William Stevens Perry, of Lowa, 
inasermon at Buffalo a few days ago, is 
reported to have said that we owe nothing 
to either Columbus or Spain for the dis- 
covery of America. The honor belonged 
to John Cabot, who sailed under the 
patronage of Henry VII. 


There is residing in Tolland, Hampdeu 
county, an old lady in her ninetieth year, 
with faculties unimpaired and of remark- 
able memory, Mrs, Justin Morgan, whose 
father, Simeon Brooks, was a soldier of 
the Revolution. She had also two uncles 
in the war for independence, Asel and 
Abijah Owen, and a son killed in the war 
for the Union. 


David F. Schloss, one of the agents of 
the English Government, who is studying 
the immigration system of the United 
States, has just been lecturing on ‘Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration’ before 
the students of social science in Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Archbishop Williams has sent to Rev. 
Dr. Conaty of Worcester a check for $500 
as his contribution to the fund being raised 
in aid of the Irish home rule movement. 


Lady Burdett Coutts is editing a volume 
dealing with the philanthropic work of 
English women. There is no one who 
knows the subject better. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie has just settled down 
in his native ‘Thrams,’ where he means to 
spend the apring aud a part of the summer 
wrking on his new novel for America. 


Bret Harte is writing a new poem for 
publication in one of the magazines. He 


Italian minister, kissing Mrs. Cleveland’s 
hand on the steps of the White House the 
other day, as he bade her good-by, is said 
The jury of the Society of American to have ziven two western Congressmen 
Artists in New York has selected a picture | Considerable of a shaking up. — 
by Edmund C. Tarbell of Boston from the| Mr. and Mrs. Hays, of Philadelphia, 
contributions to the approaching exibition | have been married seventy years, and are 
for purchase by the Shaw fund. The /living ina house in North Thirteenth st. 
painting is called ‘The Bath.’ ‘The price | which was built eighty years ago by Mrs. 
paid is $1500, and the honor of selection is | Hays’s father, in what was then a pasture 
considerable. jlot. Mr. Hays was one of the directors of 
7 | the famous ‘Underground Railroad,’ 
For their summer outing, two young | : : . 
and bright newspaper women have planned Mt pore ~ td bes seeter t < weave 
a novel tour. They are Miss Carrie L. Nerth ee ee 
Hodsdon uf the Lawrence Eagle and Miss | ~°T* becrdag oT 
Edith M. Kenniston of the Concord, N. H.| Houghton, Mifflin & Co, announce 
Monitor, and it is their intention to ‘do’ | changes in their firm. Mr. Thurlow Weed 
Great Britain on bicycles. They expect to | Barnes retires and Messrs. Oscar R. and 
stert their trip about the latter part of May |4- F. Houghton, both nephews of the 
and itisto last some five months. The 8¢%lor pa:ta r, are to be admitted to the 
young Women were classmates atcollege. |ouse. The two new members have for 
,some time been connected with the New 
York branch, and will retain their present 
| positions. The eldcr brother, Oscar, is a 
|graduate of Harvard (1869,) and the 
younger a graduate of the Brooklyo Poly- 
| technic School. 


He was born in Burke County, N. C., on 
May 2, 1790. 


Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies, who has 
painted one of the large tympana at the 
end of the gallery of the Woman’s Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, is described by a 
writer in the Chicago Times as ‘‘an active 
young lady, clad in blue serge. She has a . ; 
ag td skin, a mass ot heavy black G. Wilfred Pearce, of New Brunswick, 
hair and black eves which take in every-,N-J-» has issucd an address to the elec- 
thing in quick, intelligent glances. tricians of the country, asking them to 

raise money to put the tombs of Benjamin 
The Rev. Edward A. Laurence, pastor of | Franklin and his wife in good order, erect 
the Fir-t Congregational Church of Balti- |a new fence and a bronze memorial tablet. 
more, one of the most wealthy and aristo- | At present thegravesare sadly neglected, 
cratic churches in the city, has left his | the tombstones going to decay because of 
handsome houre and made his abode in the the lack of cement, and the. fence about 
tenement house district. He has taken them an ugly and tawdry iron one. He 
two rooms on the third floor of a house in| says: ‘‘The estimated cost of repairing 
which live four laboring families. Itishis tomb and making fence and tablet is 
desire to become better acquainted with the | 31,000, aud in order that all may contribute 
poor people and help them if he can. | would suggest that 10 cents be the sum 
| from each subscriber. If there are others 
who care to give larger sums an endow- 
ment fund will be created and the income 
devoted to keeping the tomb in repair for 
many years to come.” 


Jules Ferry was one of the most carica- 
tured of men. Andrew Gill, Demare, Biass, 
Uzes, Gilbert, Martin and Pepin have all 
tried their hands upon him. The first 
caricature was one of Gill’s in L’Eclipse, 
and the last was produced by Pepin, a few | George Vanderbilt is erecting a magnifi- 
days before bis death, in Le Grelot, where cent residence at Asheville, N. C. Out- 
he is represented with M. Constans, leaning | Sideof some of the castles of royalty it 
with his elbows on the parapet and watch-| Will be the costliest residence in the 
ing the swollen waters of the Seine, on | world, and perhaps will be unsurpassed in 
which are floating the corpses of the | the magnificence of its surroundings and 
Panama directors. Its title is: ‘‘Ladeniére equipment. It will have 100 rooms and is 
crue.” jover 300 feetin length. The pay roll of 
: laborers on the estate now embraces 1000 
Mr. William Black, says the London | mn. They are at work clearing timber, 
Literary World, has already decided on bis planting orchards, building fences, cutting 
summer residence, and will go to Oban, ditches, not to speak of the small army of 
where he has + ac than once taken his men engaged in the actual construction of 
readers. Mr. Black works at novel writ- | the house, which will not be completed 
ing all the winter, and plays at fishing and | pefore five years from now. 
yachting all the summer. 





Prof. A. S. Hardy, whose first arrange- How I Made My Start. 


ment with Tne Cosmopolitan was merely a’ You must have lots of boy readers who 


temporary one, to allow Mr. J. B. Walker would like to hear of my experience and 
to take a vacation (which he did not take,) bow I started in business. I am 14 years 





will contribute an article on his first book 


to the series at present apvearing in The) 


Idler. 


Prof. Moses Clement Gile been appointed 
Principal of the Cutler Academy, the as- 
sociated preparatory school of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. Mr. Gile was 
for eight years a member of the Faculty of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 


Bishop Key, of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who was recently mar- 
ried at Sherman, Tex , to Mrs. L. A. Kidd, 
president of the North Texas Female 
College, the ceremony being performed by 
Bishop Galloway, is a iittle over fifty years 
old, and is said to be the finest looking of 
the Southern Methodist bishops, 


has renewed his connection with the maga- ol¢, and my father is dead and my mother 
| zine and will remain as associate editor for in an invalid, so 1 had to leave school and 
at least another year. earn some money. Isawin your paper the 
s ted - experience of William Evans, and how he 
Ole Bull is reporte teensy to have said 0 made money plating knives, forks and 
Dr. John A. Broadus: “If I quit practis- 
> : spoons, and I would try the plating busi- 
ingon my violin for a day I notice the 
- - - ness, so I sent to H. F. Delno & Co., 
difference; if I quit for two days my a. 
friends notice the diflerence; if [ quit for Saaaes team uatameete a ere 
& week everybody Botices the difference.’ beautiful machine. In one week I did $13 
The young crown prince of Austria, who worth of work and last week I was sick 
is now enjoying his travels around the and only made $11. The price received for 
world, will reach Chicago about the middle plating is nearly all profit and the work is 
of August and visit the World’s Fair until very nice. Every person has gold, silver 
he is tired of it. Dr. Emil Blum, the or nickel plating to do and I hope to start 
Austrian Exposition commissioner, has re- a httle store soon. If any of your boy 
ceived orders toleave Chicago July 24 for readers will benefit by my experience in 


Hovolulu, where the crown prince will starting in bzsiness I shall be very glad. 
await his escort to this country. JAMES ANDERSON. 
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FRENCH MILLINERY 
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A. V. DOYLE 
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175 TREMONT STRE 
EVANS HOUSE, SEET, 


Young Ladies 
Who Ride S iz] 
BICYCLES,.. 4") ty 
TENNIS ae eae 
, or oe ne 
Attend ERAS 
GYMNASIUM, | 0» 4 
Should Wear est “eh 
Ferris’ Re VF 
GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists, 


Long or Short WAIST. } 
All Shapes. White, Drab or 
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Send for Mustrated circulart 


FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers and Patentes, 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


KENNEL 


SECRETS 


The new book by Ashmont, which treste of a 
management, breeding and exhibition of dom, 
and which has created such great and Wier 
interest among dog lovers, is published wi \, 
THAYER PUBLISHING COMPANY, & bor 


ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRICE $8. 





each. Now ready: 
No. 
ad 


LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
. TY GLORIFY GoD. 


ope eer 


“ 7, «°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
“ 8. PERSONAL RELIGION. 

‘ y. MODERN IDOLATRY. 
“0. TO ENJUY HiM FOREVER. 
“lt. TRUTH. 

“12. HOW PO USE THE BIBLE. 
“13. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

“15. CKEBDS AND LIFE. 

“46. LAW OF LOVE. 

“17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
“18. FAILURE AND STRESGTH. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 


3 Hamilton Place, Beste 
aa IT 


AIR MATTRESS. 








If you want health and comfort, raf - 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pare, vaiciant 
only periect bed made. Indorsed »y P LITAS 


Manufactured and sold only by METROM 


AIk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE. 





ony > stomarh. 
Rivana Tabules: for seur stoma 


Steam Carpet Clean 





Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland 40° Tint Shades 
be ls 


pPHOLSTERES 


| wv ’ 
J. B. BRYANT | ana caBineT-MAKE 
Betwe cord 84: 


Tii TremontSt. | puriandand Co 


an 
“- Shall be 
approval any distance COrRERS og 
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FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


Sermons for the Wil 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract forms 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwam 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons will ® 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies Ave cents 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFEL 
LOW. 
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spECIAL SALE 


of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


| Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
fm over from last season, 


gle 
AI 6° aantly recelving NEW GOODS from 
We are aaa .cturers, Which we guarantee to 
ge dest manu’; other house in New England. 


7. EF. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
‘ or to Washington Street. 


Next Do 


—_————- 
Men with Strange Names. 





country and there is a big 
sty in the names its residents carry 
a ogh life with them. No better oppor- 
re to get an idea of the oddities in 
ae eiy and given names can be had than 
aan oe the Treasury branches, says the 
. » York Times, where checks from all 
va of the country come in. 
“Sub-Treasury does a tremendous 


this is & DIZ 


aris 0 


i th in pension checks, and some very 
ona indorsements appear upon these 
vx of paper, Which, a8 & matter of fact, 
vee more conclusive evidence than do the 
oat ity of the other financial documents 


ip that the ways of the American 
“wisteners are past fieding out. A collec- 
of some of the curious pames under 
‘persons no doubt manage to lead 
vapectadle lives has to include those of a 
nod many Indians, but the most novel of 
‘yin titles are fally matched by some of 
‘se gnpellations of whites. The colored 
nother, t00, is no doubt responsible for 
pis share of the queer names. 

4s to the plous antecedents of Christian 
geripture there should be no doubt, and 
fhristian Bible should be equally above 
roroach. John the Baptist Theophilus 
poof can do no less than live up to his 
same, while Anna Ketchabaptist may find | 
o bers a remimder of some old family 
romance. Abe! Cain has to thank Biblical 
surees evidently for the way he writes his 
Wit graph. 

Christian is a favorite. There are Chris- 
tao Canary and Christian Gall, while 
“‘ristian Finger also figures in the list. 
Uzie Barefuot, Charity Tom, Peter Me- 
magerie, Clean Berry, Brazil Pepper, Join 
Dock, Millie Drake, John Chicken, Rose 
(Cardinal, Winter Green, John Roselip, 
joeph Goodpasture, Eliza Stonecipher. 
Anda A. Turnipseed, Sandy Beard, Bad 
Teoper, Adam Apple, and Pleasant Ladd 
of examples of rather curious combina- 


tien 
wogs 


There are others which are still more 
vousual. Lone Liar, for instance, is cer- 
walyan oddity. George Washington Ana- 
nlas suggests an incongruity. So does 
Temperance Ramy, while Day Knight and 
August Blizzard are not far behind. Smith 
Corns, Lean Redman, C. W. Heavystride, 
Daniel Death, Henry Fivecoats, Birdsong 
Crow, Henry Pancake, and Fred Coldsnow 
ire al! Dames to attract attention on a sign- 
board. 

veography evidently was respected in the 
family of Tennessee Texas Bowman, while 
patriotism must have assisted in the selec- 
tion of America Cannon, America England, 
tod America Patrick. Adam Skunk would 
tatarally ask to have his name spoken with 
‘e accents in the right place. Welcome 
Home is a pleasing title, while there is 
smething curious about the sound of 
Seneca Sly and Betsy Bump. Ripus Upthe- 
‘ack should ran no danger of having his 
mail delivered to somebody else. 
, ames Necessary, James Walkingstick, 
L. W Casha ilar, Peggy Way, Mary Tickle, 
raps Scalp, Hugh Hash, Simon Pure, 
Miward Daddysman, Diamond Stone, 
renee, and John Unsold are certainly 
‘a Irom con Madison Square 


woicd 





7 mmon names. 
‘0d Asbury Park should be well known and 


popular 


The Discovery at Sinai. 


a... Harris of Cambridge has reported 
Prof. Nestleat Tubingen that a palimp- 


7 Prag oom ing the complete Syrian text 
* the four gospels has been discovered in 


yp Convent of Mount Sinai. Hitherto 
Y fragments of the Syrian text have 


is know a. The discovery is regarded 
*very important one, as this text is the 
dest ant! 


henticated text of the gospels in 


fistence. 
a Harris states that the discovery 
‘made by Mrs. Lewis and her sister, 


TS. Gibbons, 
versant with 
Rolng to 


both expert linguists con- 
Oriental languages. Before 
we Hd Mt. Sinai last year they were 
een’ instructed by Prof. Harris in 
seeide en phing handwriting. Mrs. Lewis 
abl atally discovered the manuscript in 
© of old rubbish. It was in dreadful 


Conditi ] 
together. All the leaves had been stuck 





from a tea-ketile, when the writing was 


The manuscript proved to be in Syrian 
text of all four of the gospels. It is 
closely related to Cureton’s ‘Remains of 
a Very Ancient Recension of the Four 
Gospels in Syriac.’ These are the only 
fragments of Syrian text that have hitherto 
been Known, these being ina single man- 
uscript in the British Museum and two 
leaves in Berlin. Now all four gospels 
are in the Syrian text, nearly complete. 
Prof. Harris, on hearing of the discovery, 
immediately went to Mt. Sinai, where he 
and the two women spent 40 days in the 
convent deciphering the manascript. He 
has sent a copy of the manuscripts to 
Berlin, and they are awaited with much 
interest. 

Biblical students the world over will 
take great interest in the discovery. It 
was from the ignorant and secretive 
monks of Sinai that Tischendorf floally 
obtained his famous Codex Sinaiticus forty 
years ago, and Prof. Harris's find is even 
more precious, if the report is correct, 
since this Syrian version doubtless ante- 
dates any extant New Testament manu- 
scriptin Greek. It promisesto be of the 
highest importance to Biblical scholars 
in the light which it will shed upon that 
question whichcritics are now so earnestly 
debating—the evolution of the text of the 
New Testamentas we now haye it. Prof. 
Harris has already gone far toward fulflll- 
ing his own prophecy, made in his recent 
edition of the new-found apocryphal Gos- 
pel of St. Peter, that the next generation 
would see more important discoveries in 
Christian antiquities than the past four 


centuries put together. 








Gentlemen can now 
avoid Sweat shop work 


SEE THAT THIS LABEL 
ison all of your custom 
made garments. } 














At is dolvuisulug LOW “much the Public 1 
imposed upon by unscrupulous parties in the 
matter ofclothing. When a gentleman purchases 
a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, 
but one that is made inthe highest style of art, 
but too often he finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


There are men who claim to do custom tallo lag 
who never employ skilled workmen (except the 
cutter),and who have their work done by the 
worst class of sweaters in Boston 

The Boston Journeymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
been made to expose the) fraudulent, business 


have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn on all garments made by 
skilled artisans. 
Customers will know that they are getting) a 


artists in their profession. 

It is every man’s (uty to himself to see that he 
gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
purchaser of a custom-made suit of clothes should 


- Tailors’ label. 
If the tailor replies in the negative, no matter 


certain that something is wrong. It costs the 
customer no more to deal with a reliable and 


to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 


their label to one of the most reliable and enter- 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boston. Itis 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of }c.71 Beacon street that 
our label has been given, and we take pleasure in 
announcing to the public that no custom tailor in 
he city of Bostoa is more worthy of patronage. 

Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tailor, but his 
goods are always as represented, and he is never 
satisfied unless he has given his customer a fair 
equivalent for his money. 


clothing, always insist that the garment when 











ane a She, however, managed to sep- 
~ le leaves with the aid of steam 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


TAILORS 
LABEL. Address: Commonwealth Publishina Co., 


ask his tailor if he has got the Journeymen | 
what his excuses may be, the customer can be | 


ENGRAVING 


first-class house who can reply in the affirmative | 


finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





s a 2 
found to be comparatively uninjured. Mrs. J 
Lewis immediately photographed the 'f 0] ns 
whole text of from 300 to 400 pages. 


CIVEN 


AWAY 


aS 6 


Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealth 





The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 


as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


people all over the country. 


Tue Boston CommMoNWeaLtH has secured enough] of 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


these coins, paying 


therefor one dollar each, to be able to make the following offer: 


To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 


in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


on thelr custom garments. | 


| 





methods, but all the efforts for public protection | 


| 


| 
| 


fair equivalent for value received, that their | 
garments have been made where sanitary ar | 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are | 

| 


| 


man should select the best and most reliable firm. | 
The Journeymen Tailors have already given 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


If you want exactly what you call for in custom | 


| 


and one Souvenir Coin. 


RENEWALS: To each jsubscriber, now on ‘our} list, renewing 
his subscription for one year, we will send one Souvenir Coin, 
(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 


‘us the name of a new subscriber with $2.50. 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET 


They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 
‘be worth their weight in gold; for there are not enough of them to supply the 


JOURNEYMAN “= 
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25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. - 


DR. JAEKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free}from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON“AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS !1 FOR! 


TRADE MARK. 














NOTEKAU 
HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 





PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





GOLD “AND SILVER PLATING. 
= We would calliyour attention to our 
New Plating’and Repairing Depart- 
ment. - All kinds of Hollow Ware,’ such 
as'Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also ;,Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons,’ | etc.,"t promptly 
attended to. al 


APFLETON & BASSETT, 
Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON;ST. 


NewEngland Savannah. C0. 


Gam The Best, The Cheapest, 
rat. The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 

A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPi to 20 dayse MHP ane till cured, 
OR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 


BOSTON IN FLAMES 














Insure your Books and Papers by pro- 
curing « First-Class Fireproof Safe. 


THE DAMON SAFES 


Preserve their contents in all the large 
fires. The best is none too good. 


The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 
Safes of any other manufacturer in the world. 


The Damon Safe and Iron Works Co., 
108 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
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RASS 
AND IRON 


Larger variety 
where in N. E. 


EDSTEADS 
(BEDSTEADS 


than found else- 
100 designs. 


IGELOW COMPANY, 


an ake 70 Washington St,, 
Manufactur- BOSTON. 
ers. Whotesale and Retatl. 





Announcement and Chat. 


The revival of the popular melodrama 
‘The Stowaway’ by the Liit and Davis 
Company at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
the coming week will be made a notable 
event in this class ef productions. The 
drama is full of exciting scenes and inci- 
dents, with realistic features. It is to be 


given for only a tingle week and will be | 


followed by the appearance of James 
O'Neil in his great impersonations which 
have given bim a national fame. 


Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ starts on its 
sixth month at the Park Theatre next 
Monday. 
148rd to the 149th performance. The an- 
nouncement that this attraction bad only 
five weeks more to remain at the Park 


Theatre beginning Monday last, has had a | 


very perceptible effect on the box office, 
for the seats are now on sale for all of the 
remaining performances and theatre goers 
are realizing that they must secure seats 
well in advance in order to avail themselves 
of the few opportunities remaining to see 
this great comedy hit, which is not only 
the talk of Boston, but of all New Eog 
land. Beginning Monday, which com- 
mences the sixth month, there will remain 
bat four more weeks of its stay, which 
will complete an exact half year that ‘A 
Temperance Town’ has successfu ly con- 
tinued the attraction atthe Park Theatre 
The 150th performance occurs May 1, Mon- 
day nigbt, and the occasion will be recog- 
nized by the theatre tnanagement and 
Messrs Hoyt & Thomas with unique and 
expensive souvenirs which are being pre- 
pared in New York especially for this 
occasion. 


The production of Bronson Howard's 
American society drama, ‘Aristocracy,’ at 
the Hollis St. Theatre on Monday, is anti- 
cipated with much interest, as the play is 
said to rank with the famous author's most 
successful work. 


‘Shore-Acres’ continues a potent attrac- 
tion at the Boston Museum. Mr. Hudson 
is succeeded on Monday, in the part of 
Blake, hand-speculator and unsuccessful 
wooer, by Mr. Harry Eytinge. 


‘The Isle of Champagne’ remains at the 
Columbia Theatre until further notice. 


The famous Dickens melodrama, ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ will be given at the Grand Opera 
House next week witha brilliantly strong 
eeat, including Miss Clarxe and Mr. Bar 
ron. 


Mr. Hoyt has written a new part in his 
A Temperance Town,’ now at the Park 
Theatre, which is played by Miss Lula 
Taber. The part is that of Arabella, 
Judge Doe's daughter, and was seen for the 
first time on Friday night this week. The 
part isa very clever one and is one that 
tends very strongly to increase the come- 
dy interest of the piece. 


At the Boston Theatre, next week, Hin- 
rich’s Opera Co. will be heard io a highly 
interesting repertoire, which will runas 
follows: Monday night, Il ‘Trovatore; 
Tuesday night and Saturday matinee, Cav- 
alleria Rusticana and L’Amico Fri z. 
Wednesday night, Don Giovarni; Thurs- 
day night, Bohemian Girl; Friday night, 
Carmen, Saturday night, Ll Trovatore. 


Manager Charles Frohman has given 
‘Aristocracy’ an excellent setting and 
placed it in the hands of one of his best 
companies. The cast will comprise Miss 
Viola Allen, Miss Blanche Walsh, Miss 
Helen ‘Tracy, Miss Josephine Hall, Mr. Wm. 
Faversham, Mr. 8S. Miller Kent, Mr. Fred- 
eric Bond, Mr. Neil Warner, Mr. J. W. 
Pigott, Mr. Bruce McRae and others. 


The mention of a popular superstition in 
a theatre always raises a laugh. When 
Thos. Q. Seabrooke, the wine-imbibing 
King in ‘The Isle of Champagne’ states that 
he was born on Friday, on the 13th of the 
month, and in a thunderstorm, a ripple of 
laughter runs around the rows of the 
auditors. 


Wilton Lackaye, who plays the leading 


role in ‘Aristccracy,’ may leave the legiti- | 


mate drama this season and go into comic 
opera. 
in a sumptuous revival of ‘Ermine’ in New 
York pext season. Mr. Lackaye shares 
with Maurice Barrymore the pleasure of 
drawing the largest salary of any leading 
man in this country. Itis said that the 
manager who is endeavoring to get Mr. 
Lackaye to abandon the drama for opera is 
Francis Wilson. 


It will play during the week the | 


He is considering an offer to play | 


The third week of Mr. Willard’s engage- Th 
ment at the Tremont begins on Monday 
night, and the highly successfal play, ‘The 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented andj 5 


More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Fa 
vur Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety 
Send for Circulars and references. 


Professor’s Love Story’,will also continue. 
There has been a succession of the most 
brilliant audiences, end the uonviversal ver- 
dict regarding the play and the perfor- 
mance has been the superlative of praise. 
The remarkably quaint and gracious 
impersonation of Prof. Goodwillie by Mr. 
Willard is declared by all to be the acme 
of theatric art, while only praise also is 
given to Miss Burroughs and all the able 
associates of the star. It is[pleasant to record 
thatthe public jadgment of such a play and 
such beautiful playing is shown to be the 
best and results in the largest and most 
cultured of audiences. The sale of seats 
for Mr. Willard’s fourth week, and the 
fourth week also of ‘The Professors’ Love 
Story,’ also begins on Monday. 


An Offer to Small Investors. 


Large investors, who have many thou- 
sands to place, have no difficulty in tind- 
jing suitable opportunities; but small 
investors, who have possibly a few hundred 
dollars or even less, very seldom have an 
opportunity to Invest this am ount where it 
will be at once safe and rgmunerative. 
Occasionally, however, such an opporta- 
nity occurs. The American Health Supply 
|Co. represents a number of well known 
| physicians, leading chemists, and promi- 
vent business men, who have formed a 
|company torthe manufacture of old and 
}established remedies and various articles 
| which have an established reputation for 
their curative and hygienic qualities. The-e 
articles are such as are constantly in 
demand, and though this Company has been 
formed but a short time, the demand for 
its products has become so great that it 
was found necessary recently greatly to 
increase its piant; and the factory that it 
has now just completed is thirt, times as 
large asthat which i: formerly used. In 
extending its plant in this way, it has 
| found it necessary'to increase somewhat 
its capital stock. 
number 25,000; of this number, four fifths 
have been taken up, leaving only a small 
fraction yet to be sold. Butin order to 
sell the few remaining shares jimmediately, 
that the factory may begin at once to fill 
the orders that have Jong been standing, it 
has been decided to offer the shares fur ove 
week—that is, until the lst of May—at $10 
ashare. Theprice on the Istof May will 
be adyanced to $12, or 20 percent. Here 
is an Opportunity for small investors to 
invest in an enterprise right here at home, 
and in an established business. Further- 





more, this company has very valuable 
privileg.s to proffer to local agents inp 
every town and city in this country. 


Naturally, its stockholders, even 
holding a few shares, will be perferred. 
Dr. W. K. Dyer, of 132 Boyleston St., 
Room 32, is the Treasurer. 


0 AYLOR 
eUel WHISKIES 


Guaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 
NOT sold in bulk or by measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled botties, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. ——= 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














NO CURE NO PAS 
NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 






RM RE. 
BIRKHOLZ, 
T PLE, « . 
cr CHICAS? 


PROF 
Masoni¢ 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 











AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


The shares of stock now | 


and individual cliente. 
Charges reasonable. 


those | 


\ 
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THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST ¢ 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston pe a9 
e - ' "hag, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morse, Jr. Witha portrait and map. 
2 vols. l6mo, $2.50. The same, in Library 
style, bound in smooth red cloth, $2.50. An 
excellent work devoted chiefly to the political 
port on of Lincoln’s career, the various impor- 
tant questions that engaged his attention before 
and during the war; and illustrating his mar 
vellous wisdom, good sense, sagacity, freedom 
from passion, comprehensive patriotism, all 
dominated by a lofty moral purpose. 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 
Edited by WM. H. APPLETON, Professor in 
Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.50. An admir- 
able coliection of the best Greek poems from 
Homer, Hesiod, -Eschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Theocritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, 
Sappho, and others. These are presented in the 
best translations, and prefaced with an Essay 
by the Editer 


Horalian Echoes. 
By JOUN O. BARGENT, and ano Introduction by 
Dr. HOLMES. i2mo, $1.50. Excellent transla- 
tions of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, 
preserying his shrewdness, culture, blithne:s 
of spirit, and modernness, as well asthe more 
distinctively poctical qualities of his genius. 


Dr. Latimer. 
A Story of Casco Bay, told with characteristic 
vivacity and freshness. By CLARA Lovisk 
BURNHAM, author of *Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’ 
‘Next Door,’ ete. $125 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid,by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Statement of the Condition of the 


AMERICAN 
LOAN & TRUST CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


To the Commissioners of Savings 
Banks in Massachusetts at the close 
of Business, April 8, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 


Yt kere per ree $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .......eeceeesseceee ovecs 500,000.00 
PORE ANd LOSB.cccccecs cocci cocccess 9,000 60 
Undivided Profitec. ..ccccsces: cecccce $1,419.01 
Deposits Subject to 


Ge btarvovcdebevsets $4,916,127.70 
Certificates of Deposit. 124,041 86 
For pa) ment of coupons 

dividends, etc....... ad 62,293.83 
Sinking funds, railroads 33,313.50 
Sinking funds, corpora- 

tions..... 


54,066.63 





4,295,443 .52 
Dividends Unpaid.......cccsssceeeees 1,302.00 
— nem 


$5,587,164 53 


ASSETS. 


Loans to Corporations $581,705.76 


| Loans on time, with col- 





Jaterale....cerccccccese 1,529 145.50 
| Loans on demand with 
} collaterals............- 2,114,654.39 
Notes of individuals or 
BB ccccsscccccvcesoce: 45,479.74 
a — $4,270,985.39 
Railroad Bonds......... $377,699.39 


Miscellaneous Bonds... 
Kailroad stocks......... 


SIsN52.14 
5,476.30 


Miscellaneous stocks... 13,797.50 
Bank stocks............ 62,244 38 
—_—_—_—— 779,069 71 
Expense account ........cccscccccces 14,834.94 
Cash in office and in banks.......... 822,724.49 
$5,887,161.53 


SUFFOLK, 88. April 14, 1893. 
Personally appeared N. W. Jordan, Actuary of 
the American Loan and Trust Company, and 
made oath that the foregoing statement by him 
subscribed is true, to the best of his knowledge 

and belief. Before me, 

(Signed) CHARLES H. BOWEN, 

Notary Public. 





We hereby certify that the foregoing statement 
has been verified by the undersigned, a majority 
of the Board of Directors of the American Loan 
and Trust Company. 
8. E. PEABUDY, 
EDWIN F. ATKINS, 
J. Q. ADAMS, 

B. P. CHENEY, 


ALBERT A. POPE, 

N. W. RICE, 

F. GORDON DEXTER, 
OLIVER AMES, 


BIGELOW, 


son, 


with stable 


Solid 
Silver Forks 


water supply: 


Also all other 


le 
table Service, rene for 
Plain and elaborate te 
terns. pat. 


AND 


Spoons 


KENNARD & 9, 


SILVERSMITHs. 


511 Washington St., cor. Weg 


NEWCASTLE, N. 


TO LET—For the coming 


summer see 


lly farnished hous: of 12 rooms 


of ample size: abundan 


10 acres of land; one. 


quarter mile from Eotel Wentworth 
an minutes’ drive from Portsmoay 
station. Apply to 


S. PARKMAN BLAKE, 


19 Exchange Place 





Evenings at 8. 


RD MONTH 


Week of 
May 1, 








ISAAC T. BURR. 


Evenings at 8. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manage 


COMMENCING MONDAY, APRIL& 


RAMSAY MORRIS’ COMEDY COnpiny 


In the tremendous Laughing Success 


JOSEPH. 


OVER 900 NIGHTS EN PARIS. 


BOSTON 


Me. R M. FIELD, . 


RD MONTH 
nth MONTH 


RD MONTH 


SHORE-ACRES. 


ag 100th Performance, May 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE. occ cccccccsccccseeees 
F. E. PIPER....+-ceees- Busine 


Zist Week... 


HOYT’S 


Every Evening at 8. 


: BO wDO ] N Tit a iE. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON...«-->-- toes 


Wednesday and Saturdays at 
MUSEUM. 
ar - &* Mavacit 


WR. JAS, A. HERKE 


as *Nath’! Barry’ in 
of New England Life, 


Even’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat 


‘ ge 
s Manager. 


.1434 to 149th Performances, 


. 


TEMPERANCE 


Saturday Matinee 8!- 





Manager 





Commencing Monday, Ap? 24ih. 
LITT AND DAVIS’ 


BIG SCENIC SUCCESS, 
‘THE STOWAWAY. 


Cuas. FROHMAS U0» 


—IN— = 
‘THE LosT PARADISE: 


Mats. Wed. 4! 


} Sat. a2 
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_ Point for Investors. 


Rare opportuuity to secure stock in a 


sompany Whose orders exceed its facilities 
Small block. of stock to be sold at $10. 


until May 1, when the price will be ad- 
yanced---Chance for employment for small 
investors in cities and towns. 


The American Health Supply Company represents 
an association of physicians, chemists and others in- 
rested in all that pertains to health. It deals whole- 
sale and retail in a variety of pure and healthful pro- 
ducts, and its operations are fully described on page 
3{ of last Sunday’s Globe. 

The orders of the company are way ahead of its 
capacity, and for that reason this nolice is issued : 


On Monday, May ist, 1893, just two weeks from tomorrow, the 
american Health Supply Co. will advance the price of shares of its 
stock from ten dollars, its present par value, to twelve dollars—an in- 
crease of twenty per cent. This advance is warranted by the following 
facts: 

{. Only a small amount of stock now remains unsold in the treas- 
ury, over four-fifths of the whole 25,000 shares having been privately 
taken at par by prominent business men, bankers, physicians and 
others of Boston or elsewhere. 

2. The company to-day is prosperous, but its growth is so marked 
(hat it ought soon to earn large dividends, even on a basis of twenty 
and (wenty-five dollars per share. It has already proved its ability 
foearn nine per cent. by actually doing so. 


3. So great are the demands for the company’s products, coming 
from cities, towns and villages of every State and Territory, that it can 
fill only a small proportion of its orders, and for that reason most of its 
more important products are not advertised at all, here or elsewhere. 


But to-day, after fourteen months spent in the construction of a 
new plant, it finds itself equipped for work with a manufactory of 
thirty times the capacity of the old, and with facilities for handling a 
corresponding volume of business without materially increasing run- 
ning expenses over the cost of maintaining the former plant. This new 
plant is already paid for, but it must be supplied with raw material. 


Orders must be filled, and the present sale will provide the extra 


capital for this increase of business, while at the same time the num-| 


ber of members of the association increases and the interests and 
benefits of the company multiply. 


The company proposes to sell at this price—$10 per share or par 
value—only a limited number of shares, and persons writing or calling 
for stock must distinctly understand that the company reserves the 
ight of limiting the number of shares it sells at this price to any one 
person, So that whether you order few or many shares you are liable 
‘0 have your order filled only in part, particularly if you are late in 
applying. 

Men and women with small capital can get an interest in the | 


company, and secure a good agency in their towns for active, renum-| 


trative work as soon as the company can increase its facilities to 
catch up with its orders. 


Call, or address all communications to Dr. W. K. 
Dyer, Treasurer, 132 Boylston St-, Boston, Room 32. 
Hours, 12 to 1 and 4 to 6 p. m. 


W BONNE EScoRT_Provinee. 





Made ¢ | attend a ball, do not hesitate to write me. All 
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‘pring Styles now ready. P. O. Box 3542, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COMMONWE ALTH. 


| 
THE UNSEEN LAND.: 


[BY J. RUNCIMAN. 
The dreams that fll the thoughtfal night, 
All holy dreams are in the sky; 
They stoop to me with viewless flight, 
And bid me wave my care good-bye! 


Spread your dim wings, O sacred friends, 
Fleet softly to your starry place, 

Pil meet you as my journey ends, 
When I shall crave our Master’s grace. 


Till I may join your shadowy bana, 
l'il think of things that are to be, 

The far-off joy, the Unseen Land 
The Lover! shall never see. 


— | Magazine of Art. 
A Discourse on Liars, 


‘Braddeh Isaac’ speaks on a familian 
subject in the April Century, as follows: 

My breddren, somewhah in de ’Sa’ms, 
King David says, *‘All men am liahs”; an’ 
den be says, ‘‘Reputations am olfen got 
widout deservin’.” [ want to invite youh 
Voughts dis mawnin' to de ’speyance ob one 
ob de liahs, showin’ de trufe ob de secon’ 
tex’, *'Reputations am ohfen got widout 
deservin’.” 

Ananias was a man—an’—he was a liab. 
But he wahn’t a great liah. He wahn't eben 
aright smahtliah. Des a cawmon, onery 
eb’ryday liah. An’ yit,my breddren, look 
at Ananias to-day! See the magonillikent 
reputation ez a liah ob dat man! Why, he 
am de patron saint ob liahs, an’ wus befo’ 
vou an’ me wus bohn—’wavy back, long ’fo’ 
de wah. 

Now, my breddren, we ain’ tole dat Ana- 
nlas was a habituous liah; we ain’ tole dat 
he eveh pehfohmed on'y de one lie; an’ yit 
he made the biggest reputation dat a liah 
or a man—de same t'ing, my dear breddren 

-ebeh made. Why, my breddren, you or 
me tells mo’ lies an’ bigger lies el’ry dey ob 
our lives, an’ yit What soht ob reputations 
hab we? De mos’ ob us none at all. 

Probehly we ain’ got de winnin’ ways ob 
de ole Ananias. Wesut’n’y kyan’t mek a 
leetle Le go ez fur ez he did. But, my 
breddren, it wahn’t his winnin’ ways alone 
dat raised ole Ananias to de penuckle ob 
fame. It wuz his ‘’mediate death. He 
might have lived to be ez ole ez George 
Washin’ton an’ nebeh tole anudder jie, 
His dyin’ when he did wuz the makin’ ob 
him. 

An’ now, my breddren, dey is some 
lessons to be learned fum all dis. If bruad- 
deh Caleb obeh dah am notable fo’gin’rosity ; 
if sisteh Dinah is notable fo’ her meekness; 
don’t you be discou’aged, my po’ ‘“‘bruddeh 
No’-count,” ’kase you’ isn’t notable fo’ 
anyting. Remembeh dat reputations am 
ohfen got widout deservin; remembeb ole 
Auanias wid his mise’bul picayune lie, an’ 
do de bes’ you kin. 

An’ you white folks in de back ob de 
church, if bruddeh Samule says he t’anks 
de Lawd be’s hones’; if bruddeh 'Rastus 
tells you he hates de sight ob chicken pile, 
remembeh dat King David says, ‘‘All men 
am liahs,” an’ keep youh hen-house locked. 


A Great Fossil. 


More particulars of the discovery of the 
mammoth fossil on the banks of Monte- 
zuma Creek in Colorado are at hand. The 
work of excavation is now going on under 
the direction of an agent of Yale College, 
which has secured the remains. The rep- 
tile (for so it is classed), jadging from its 
vertebrae. ribs, etc., must have been at 
lleast 100 feet long. ‘The ribs measure 18 
inches in width. The bones were imbedded 
in a hillside of coarse sandstone, and dis- 
tributed over a space of 600 feet. Some 
of them have been taken out weighing a 
few pounds, and others hundreds of 
pounds. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale writes to the 
Colorado Sun as follows: ‘If anywhere 
near as large as represented, the annimal is 
probably a dinosaur from the jurassic, 
perhaps similar to the one I named atlan- 
tosaurus, which was found near Morrison 
in your State. Other specimens nearly 
allied have been found near Canon City in 
the same formation. Some other very 
| large reptiles have been found in the creta- 

ceous, especially in Colorado and Wyoming, 
| but none are known from the carbonifer- 
our. I have myself never been in the im- 
mediate region where this new fossil is 
| said to have been found, but the jurassic is 
| well developed east and north of there, 
| making it probable that it may exist at the 
‘locality named.” The skeleton lies sixty- 
five miles from Mancos by wagon road. 








‘Mrs. Wirslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins'ow’ 
soothing Syrup. $25c. a bottle. 





Are You Biuous? 


THEN USE 


ARSON 
PILLS. 
“Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK BRADACHE, 
all Liver and Bowel Complaints, Put up in Glase V tals. 
prirty in a bottle, one a dose. They expel all impurities 
from the blood, Delicate women find great benefit from 
using them, j nay everywhere, or Poms by mail for 
a 8; Bots; five bottles $1.00, wn 3 

OHNSON & CO,, 28 Custom House 8 t, Boston, Mass, 


Jor gta SONS | 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Linen 


By an Old Family Physician. 

Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pats. 
Stops Inflammation in body or limb, like magic, Cures 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colle, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Paina, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Jointa, Strains. 
I!lustrated Book, free, Price, 3 cents; six $2.00, Sold by 

. JOHNSON & CO.,, Boston, Masa, 











druggists, 


MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 
Pierce Bullding, 


Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mall. 


Sewing Machines, 


#30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex - 
cept Davis. 810 50 buys any ofthe Meaium 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Exrelstor, &c. $12 08S buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 18 Hayward Pi., Boston. 


Copley Square, Room 9, 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Scshiiine Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
(which may be required in an emergency ) 
outside of their own offices tn a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President, 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. Hi. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


LEND A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Indian Schools Report...... By Miss M. E. Dewey 
Gothenburg and Kindred Systems. 
Tuskeegee Negro Conference........ R. C. Bedford 


Annual Meeting of Ramabali Association, 
Message of the Cherokee Rose. 
May Whiting Emerson. 
Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 
Intelligence. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 


| $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


“| We buy, sell and exchange 


all leadi ng makes. We rent 
ep leading machines at $3.00 to 
| $500 per month. Supplies, 


| carbon paper, ribbons &&. 
| at lowest prices. 


Wri Thorp & Martin Mfg Co. 
rl ers 14 Milk Street, 
Boston, 
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THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


© Bluebird, sing thy sweet love song, 
Nor fear because of Spring’s delay. 
Who sings of love, his faith is strong 
In darkest night to fee] the day! 
See, Spring is fast on Winter's track,— 
Her morn’s bright glint illumes thy wing— 
Her soft blue sky lies on thy back— 
Then wherefore hesitate to sing! 


The golden brown that warms thy breast 
Is from earth’s fragrant bosom given, 
Where sleeping flowers wait Spring’s behest. 
Thus art thou linked ’twixt earth and heaven 
And dost thy dual nature prove— 
Thy heart of earth and voice of sky— 
In teaching us both faith and love, 
By thy unfailing prophecy! 


And welcome thou, though thy faint note 
Scarce soars to heights of noble song, 
But through the misty air doth float 
As fearful still of Winter's wrong. 
Sing loud and clear! ‘tis but his wraith 
That trembles on the brink of day, 
And lo! before thy song of faith 
Like startled demon shrinks away! 


The rapt, expectant woods rejoice, 
And bluer grow the violet’s eyes; 
All nature thrills to hear thy voice, 
The key-note of Spring’s symphonies. 
O first to come of all that roam! 
At call of thine, my heart wells o’er 
With joy, as when sweet words of home 
I hear upon a foreign shore! 


—( Travellers Record. 


BROTHER THOMAS, THE HERMIT. 


{From the Italian of Nicola Misasi.] 


There he sat alone by the fire, which 
threw up leaping, playful flames. A singk 
lamp upon a shelf above the hearth feebly 
contested the smoke-begrimed room. A 
disordered bed, under it a broken chest, s 
table upon which were a couple of plate- 
andan oil jug, and a torn willow basket 
hanging from the roof, constituted the 
furniture of the bare hut, with the excep- 
tion of a few stools by the fireplace and 1 
box used as a bench. The walls were 
blackened by smoke, and spider-webs hung 
from the dust-laden beams of the roof. In 
the wall to the right was a door that looked 
through into a little chapel, a poor little 
chapel with a wooden altar, hung with 
tattered white cloth, whereon were tw 
gilded wooden candlesticks and a black, 
worm-eaten picture of the Madonna. Above 
this was a crucifix, and before the crucifiy 
a lamp that fluttered,as if about to go out. 

He was there alone, crowded down in a 
corner of the hearth; he stretched his flesh- 
less hands toward the leaping flames. His 
long, shabby woolen robe was thrown open, 
and disclosed his gaunt knees and the 
breast covered with hair where every rib was 
plainly discernible. The head sank for- 
ward upon his breast; the face was bronze- 
colored, with hollow, deep-shaded eyes; 
over all fell his thick, wooly gray hair. 

Without, it snowed. Often the wind 
whistled through the firs, and shook the 
door of the hut, or howled down the chim- 
ney. Then the hermit crouched more 
closely in the corner of the fireplace. 

For twenty years he had lived in these 
lonely mountains. In summer he was seen 
about the country, with his pilgrim staff in 
his hand and a sack on his shoulders, silent, 
meditative, dragging bimself along. 
Wherever he came, the children ran to meet 
him with joy. He loved the children. 
When the peasants filled his sack, he said 
*Thank you,” and wenton. But often he 
stopped to fondle the children, though he 
never talked with the women or the maid- 


8. 

In winter they saw him no more. He 
stayed up on the mountains in the snow 
alone. Many a wanderer, overcome onthe 
heights by the storm, knew that he would 
be welcomed and cared for in thatpoor hut. 
The hermit gave up his bed and passed the 
night by the fire; that is why he was so 
loved by the peasants. 


But what was the mancowering there by 
the fire thinking of, that stormy December 
night, with his hands stretched out over 
the flames, while without the snow came in 
gusts and the wind howled through the fir 
trees? 

He was thinking of that lovely maiden, 
whom he had met in the street in those 
happy days; he had followed her even into 
the church; and he saw her again, and she 
had caught his glance, she had smiled. He 
loved,oh! how he loved her! What dreams 
came; by day he would work for her, and 


at night she would watch for him, with her 


baby in her arms. 

But one day another followed her, a bold, 
handsome fellow; he made love to her,'and 
she—listened to him. God! what pain, 
what madness filled his heart! The two 
met; he threw himself upon his rival, he 


= 
that his old grandmother had died of grief, | 


and that his widowed mother had found a 
home with her relatives. The officers of 
the law were on his track. Sohe wandered 
about the mountains till he came to this 
hut. He begged the aged brother for shel- 
ter,and when the holy man died, he had 
inherited his sack and hut. 

This is what the old man thought of as 


stretched out over the flames, while, with- 
out, the snow fell fast and the wind roared 
in the tops of the fir trees. 

There was a koock at the door. 

‘‘Come in,” called the monk. 

On the threshold stood a man wrapped 
in a mantle, bebind him a woman. In the 
little clearing before the hut were two 
horses, with drooping heads and white 
with clinging snow. 

“Give us shelter, brother,” said the 
man. ‘The storm has overtaken us. 
Give us shelter for the night.” 

Brother Thomas arose. The traveller 
had taken off his cloak and spread it over 
one of the foot-stools; then he helped 
his wife to take off her damp wraps. He 
was a manof fifty, large, thick-set, with a 
full, satisfied expression of countenance ; 
sbe was small, delicate, but well-formed, 
and, although about forty, still beautiful. 

“Sit down,” said Brother Thomas, ‘‘l 
will look after the horses.” 

He went out. The man and bis wife 
sat down on the box and warmed their 
numbed flogers. 

‘*We should have perished if we had not 
happened on this place,” said the man. 

Soon the hermit came back, carrying a 
bundie of dry wood, which he threw upon 
the fire. The flames seiz:d upon them 
and roared up the chimney, flooding the 
bare hut with their red light. 

**The horses have oats and straw and a 
secure place under the shed. I can offer 
you nothing bat a little bread and bacon.” 

“No, broth r,” said the man; ‘‘we need 
nothing but the warm fire.” 

The hermit sat down again in his corner. 
He bowed himself over tie fire. When he 
raised bis head, bis eyes met those of the 
woman. He started, then stared motion- 
less ather. She sat with her elbows on 
her knees, her hands spread out before the 
fire, and looked about the room. 

‘“‘Poor man,” she said, ‘show lonely it 
must be for you here amid the snow.” 

He starteu again at the sound of her 
voice, but he did not answer; he drew 
down closer into his corner, stretched out 
his bands toward the flames, and let his 
head sink forward oa his breast. 

Outside the wind howled mre fi. rcely in 
the fir trees. 

The two travellers chatted comfortably 
before the warm fire. She had taken oft 
her wet shoes and rested her little white- 
stockinged feet on the edge of the hearth. 
They had been married twenty years 
before. He was not rich, but the good 
God had blessed them, and their daily 
bread had never been wanting. This little 
woman here, still strong and beautiful— 
is she not?—had borne him four children, 
handsome, healthy creatures, who filled 
the house with happy laughter. One 
daughter had been married the previous 
year. How hard hed been the parting 
between mother and daughter, and yet 
what could be done? They were now on 
the way to their daughter's house to spend 
Christmas. The other children were al- 
ready there. What a happy holiday-time 
they would allhave! Thinkof it, a grand- 
mother at forty, and still beautiful. isn’t 
she? 

The hermit he'd his hands toward the 
fire, and his head sank upon his breast. 

And they talked on together. 

This year they are to have a beautiful 
representation of the birth of our Lord in 
the church. Do you remember that one, 
long 8go, soon after that terrible trouble? 
What unhappy days those were! Think 
of it—and he turned to the hermit— 
another haunted her footsteps in those 
days. She had perhaps smiled upon him, 
but she loved him not. She had known 
him as a boy, you know, and felt toward 
him as toward a brother. He loved her, 


spendthrift, and no man for a husband. 


wounded him, the coward. 


the house. 


nothing more was ever known. 





wounded him. Then the relatives of the 
wounded man collected: his own 'father 
and friends came too; a terribie fight en- 
sued, and his father was killed. Then he 
had,to escape, closely pursued, to the 
mountains. There afters time he learned 


} them. Children came, 
| children, so good and strong! 


school! 


he crouched by the fire, with his hand) 


to be sure, but he was a wild fellow, a| grateful to you.” 


But he was jealous: see what he did when 
he learned that I was courting her. One | already outside, when they heard the voice 
day he met his rival in the square and/of the hermit calling them back. 
threw himself flercely upon him, and | entered the hut again. 
The relatives 
on both sides collected, and in the fight|also,” said the hermit, 
the father of the wretch was killed. It| from his seat by the hearth. 
was a great blow to the family; but so it | the chest, raised the lid, rammaged about 
goes, where there are scapegraces in|among its contents, and finally brought 
One of the relatives, accused | out a little bundle. 
of murder, was put in prison; the wounded | disclosed adittle red coral heart, such as 
lingered between life and death; the | the children of well-to-do villagers wear at 
grandmother died of grief and shame. |the neck. He held it out to the woman 
But of the real cause of all this trouble | and said: 
Perhaps 
he wentto America; perhaps he died in|dead. Give it to your daughter, it will 
prison, for there was no doubt a prison- | bring her happiness.” 
cell awaiting such a wretch. Then the 
two married. The first year it went badly | then at the hermit, and it seemed as if she 
with them, bat soon God smiled upon! were trying to grasp some far-off fleeting 
and business | memory. $ 
| thrived. Now they were very happy. The | 
You should | 
| see them, and what progress they made at 


The hermit listened to their talk .with- 
out a stir; his head was still bowed for- 
ward upon his breast. and his hands 
stretched out towards the fire. Withoat, 
the wind roared inthe tops of the trees. 
They talked on, and then at lastit grew 
stiller in the little hut. The woman had 
{fallen asleep, and her head rested on the 
arm of the bench. 

“Do you wish tosleep? There is my) 
bed,” said the hermit almost in a whisper | 
to his guest. 
**But—you?” 

**[ sball remain here by the fire. You 
are tired, and have a long way before you 
in the morning.” 

“That is true; very well, I accept your 
kindness. Filomena,” he called, lightly 
touching his wife’s arm; ‘‘the good mau 
has given up his bed to you.” 

The mano helped his wife, still half- 
asleep, to the rude bed, and covered her up 
with the scanty bianket. ‘Then he himself 
sat down on a stool at the foot of the 
couch, and, resting his head ona bundle 
of straw, soon feli asleep. The hermit in 
his corner heard the gentle breathing of 
the woman and the lung, sonorous droning 
of the sleeping husband. 

The flames on the hearth had died down, 
and only the little lamp dimly lighted the 
room. 

He sat immovably and looked at the 
sleeping woman; he saw her white face 
with its rose-touched cheeks. The blank- 
ets, drawn back by the unconscious turn- 
ing of the sleeper, disclosed a glimpse of 
her white neck through the loosened 
bodice. The light of the lamp grew lower 
and lower, flared tremblingly up once or 
twice, and then died away; the glowing 
coals on the hearth spread through the 
silent room a dull md light, iu which could 
be seen the form of the hermit cowering in 
the chimney-corner. 

At last day began to break. A faint 
light crept in at the small window over the 
dvor. The bermit still sat by the heartn; 
his hands hung down over his knees list- 
lessly; the coals were covered with a coat- 
ing of ashes. 

The man awoke first; he sprang up ana 
called tu his wife: 

**Filomena, Filumena, get up; it is late; 
think, they are waiting fur us.” 

She stretched her arms, yawned and 
clambered out of bed. Her clothes were 
somewhat disordered, her hair disarranged, 
and her eyes still balf vei'ed with sleep; 
yet she was beautiful. Then ber husband 
said: 

**| will go and saddle the horses.” 

He went out. The woman approached 
the hermit and touched his arm. 

**What do you wish?” he asked in alow 
voice. 

Their eyes met; she looked deep into his, 
as if seeking to awaken some far-off re- 
collection, then she took a gold-piece from 
her purse and banded it to him. 

‘“‘We are not rich,” she said, ‘‘but we 
can give to those who are in need.” 

**Keep thy money,” said the hermit, and 
rudely pushed her hand away. Then he 
stood up; the peaceful, deep eyes glowed 
as with living tire; he crossed his arms on 
his breast, and looked fixedly at the woman, 
who gazed at him in wouder. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but with difficulty 
restrained himself. His knees trembled 
and bowed themselves, the light in his 
eyes died away. He sank into nis former 
seat, and bowed his hea‘! on his breast. 

Then the man came back; he exchanged 
a look with his wife. 

‘He would not take it,” she said in a 
low voice. 

The man turned to the hermit. 

‘“‘Why did you not accept the offering? 
We did not intend to wound your pride.” 

‘‘No, I need nothing; my house is open 
to all.” 

‘You will at least,” said the woman in a 
pleading voice, ‘‘take this silver medal 
which the bishop has blessed. It will 
make you remember us in your prayers.” 

She gave hima medal, which she took 
from ber neck. He received it in silence 
and without lifting his eyes. 

“Good-by,” said the man; 





‘“‘we are 


*“‘Good-by,” replied his wife. 
They went toward the door, and were 


They 
**I would like to give you a remembrance 


who had risen 
He went to 


He unwrapped it and 


“It belonged to a maiden—who is now 





The woman looked at the red heart and 


**Who gave you this heart?” she asked. 
Brother Thomas smiled. 
“A maiden, who is dead, I havetold 


‘‘And now good-by,” _, 
Man 


a 

They went out. The bere ; 
ing against {the door ang ye lew 
mount their horses. They Mched thes 
The woman turned sever) erode twa; 
back at him; but she made , °° lag 
she did not smile. Her face 7° "80, ay 
pale. Ah! she rememberey —_ 8d ang 

The hermit followed them wie 
When they disappeared around 1S egy 
the road, he went back {nto %% Ott ot 


sat down in the corne: by the ‘neal R 
buried his face in his gai; ne earth, 
Without, the wind aned we bands 
trees and the snow fel! jy th D the 4 
gusts.—f[ Translated for } NK, driving 


"nance, 


Chinese Statuary, 


{Letter from Amoy by W.E.s. ; 


lector.} me In The Cy, 
Despite the tremendous poyerrs 
Celestials and the flerce s:ryoe ye . Of the 
tence, which never ends, ther. i oo <u 
able love for works of a; T 4 DOtice, 
cooiie decorates his hove! w th ‘ Pox rest 
carving of some sort. The demany 
these ornaments is universal. and ty. for 
ply scemingly exceeds the demang. po 
the architecture, which is painfuyy 
from Pekin to Canton and has hardiy yo" 
in thirty centuries, ther: iufir ryt 
in the statuary and figure wor arety 
Some of the senools border upon the 

traordinary. At Leh Ong is on art induee 
which forms figures out of sea-shelle 
skeleton of the figure is n in wood . 
terra cotta, and on thisthe shells gre. 
in cement until the surface is entirely he 
ered. Every known variety of aniyg,, 


and bivalve upon the Fokien coast i e 
ployed in this work. The effects an os 
\imes quite startling. I have the figgre . 
a saint sitting on a unicorn, Both biped 
and quadroped seem ordinary carvings ate 
distance of tive yards. The features, eves 
down to the teeth, are well reproduced, sng 
the glaring colors which mark every». 
spectable Chinese unicorn are as deep gs 
laid on with @ palette-kuife. Close jnsyes, 
tion shows both saint and beast to be com. 
posed of minute skells, about the size of 
the letters in which these lives are prinies 

The scarlet colors are derived from pices 
of boiled lobster and crab shell; the whites 
yellows, browns and grays from \itt 
aud whelks; the blues, greens and olipa 
from ostreas and tridacnas. By filiog » 
grinding whelks or whorls parallel; 
major axis, a capital human eye or ear, 
obtained. Similar treatment of littoring 
produces a fair imitation of a nose or chip 
Cutting the translucent parts of the thinner 
univalves into circles and oOva's give a 
cel ent petals, which, when joined, sti 
very pretty imitation flowers. 

The Leh Ong artists are very ambition 
Besides making their shell-work into the 
figures of men, dragons, deer, birds, tiger 
and other animals they turn out tables, 
chairs, vases, flowers and flower-pots 
temples, tureens and soup-plates of the 
same material. They apparently vals 
their labors by the number of shells upons 
piece. A clumsy and ugly plate and stacd 
which contains a thousand shells commands 
a dollar, while a pretty and artistic deet 
made of three hundred can be bought fu 
one-half that sum. 

From Shantung come what are know s&s 
Tientsin figures. These are clay images 
from four to ten inches in length. They 
are well modelled and colored in life-like 
tints. The realism of the work is increased 
by dressing them like the characters they 
represent. The beggar and opium i nd are 
in rags; the gambler is neat and clean; te 
thief and bully are attired according wo We 
conventionalism of North China. j 

The great majority of their images sre 
taken from the shadowy side of life. The 
beggar, tramp, opium fiend and leper, 
bunochback, thief, bully and assassid, the 
condemned murderer, the executioner, the 
victim of starvation and worn-out old sge 
are their favorite subjects. There 's much 
skillin their work. The victim of the pipe 
lies upon a broken pot for a pillow; te 
rags and tatters which constitute bis = 
ment are falling from his body,so that her 
and there his emaciated frame can 
in all its horror; his eyes are fixed ope 


aie) 


be seen 


h 
yo Lae 


‘ © tert 
pipe and lamp with an expression * © 
ble as to provoke a shudder. The — 
has increased the effect by making 


pupils converge toward the pipe, a 
generally do in the case of hopeless Vit" 
of the habit. With equal skill Ist*r |. 
the loathsome beggar, who sits by yogont 
side and exposes with professioot ens 
the diseased leg, through whose ®''" 
sores the bones seem to be protruding. 

In Amoy isa guild which does 


. ey 

/ good work in small wooden figures: peo 
range from five to ten inches i Mr 
and are carved out of a single DOC*. 
terwards they are sandpapered, colors 
and painted in thick and heavy 0! cis. 
The carving and coloring 4re alike mils 
able. Even the crescents on the Ong" 
and the small studs and buttons © 


clothing are reproduced with ! “ 
accuracy. As in all Chinese art, the sc 


—— jonalis® 
tors prefer realism to convent adorned 





you. 


The figure of the astruloge! 
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venue; the literatus wears 
th 0 ea ae de of horn and glass, 
ay by wires over the ears the same 
god beld i life; the pipe of the merchant 
gs in acts or a piece of split bamboo, cut 
yee a to imitate the real thing; metal 
- represented by tiny brass- 
hooks and documents are 
niature. 
1e artist is assisted by all 
1 Some prepare the hair that is 
pis famy pened, beards aad eyebrows; 
wo mae ve the diminative bocks, pipes, 
ibers me sts and other articles which 
pels, treme trademark of the image's 


ons are 
4 oalls; 7 
| esl, though fo 1 


r,t 


fp tbe atelier 


pat 


the . 
stand - Some rough-hew the blooks into 
pacallo 1 age 


pes, while others apply 
of paint that becomes 
the finishing touches are 


ir fature 5S! 
ae thick first coat 
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she body OD which .% 
be ig pot uncommou to see working 
we vorthe white-haired grandfather, the 
THe od the five-year-old grandson. , 
—— Chian-Chin, in Fokien, is a guild 
a enecialty is the making of figures of 
" a clay They doa large business 
we ved theil coods to markets in every 
rection withio aradius of two hundred 


The images are cast wet 
They 


ad fifty miles. : 
wr gids similar to plaster of Paris. 
, moulds si 


 pepforced by wooden skeletons, and 
” -srefalls dried in either the open air or 
—" ns after the casting. The rough 
veces are then floished, cracks being filled 
y. projections cut away and grooves 
"channels carved where necessary. A 
ooh dryviog is had, after which the 
gist paints them with thick, heavy colors. 


rhey range in height from six to fifteen 
sec The subjects employed are usually 
theatric. Among the former 


hes 


estic OF 
he Seagihes are a mother dancing her 
spe, a scolding mother-in-law, an ideal 
‘deand a happy father. The latter is 
pore more numerous, and includes charac- 


wes and scenes from all the standard Chi- 
nese plays. Both classes depict groups as 
welassingle figures. The workmanship 
is pralsewortby, the modelling being cor- 
rect and not too conventionalized, the 
coloring natural and the expression life- 
ike. In the better specimens great care is 
bestowed upon the accessories of dress and 
other details. Hairpins and other head 
voaments are carefully repredaced in 
miniature, and weapons and furniture por- 
tryed exactly as they are. 


The Daily Bath. 


A daily bath is not only a luxury, it is a 

wcessity, says Harper’s Bazar. A plunge 
tath is not within the compass of every 
one. Asponge bathis always feasible. 
This may be taken with no appliances be- 
yond the bowl of water, the sponge or 
washcloth, the soap, and towel. It is 
more easily managed with the aid of alarge 
foot-tab, in which the bather may stand 
while she uses the sponge. 

The emperature of the bath is a mooted 
question upon which doctor and patient 
disagree. To some persons there is nothing 
more bracing and invigorating than a cold 
plunge, while others do not recover for 
boars from the chill such a bath gives. 
Certain physicians recommend a very hot 
bath, and assert that it is as stimulating in 
its after-effects as is the cold plunge, and 
iess likely to produce ill effects. Nearly all 
unite in declaring immersion In the tepid 
sa relaxing, and thus detrimental to 

ul. 

The question is one that each bather 
must settle for herself. What suits one 
may be positively harmful to another. 
Vertain it is that the hot or warm bath is 
more cleansing than cold water. The 
sudden chill of the latter closes the pores 
tod prevents the escape of the effete matter 
tis the object of the bathto remove. The 
woman who takes a cold plunge for its 
“ter-effect should first sponge herself off 
* warm water, and achieve cleanliness be- 
‘ore she indulges herself in her ‘bracer.’ 
aly the best soap should be used in 
wating, and many women do not use soap 
“ul, preferring the bags of bran, oatmeal, 
# tlmond meal which may be procured 
oa, 2" or other dealers in toilet 
ditions y the use of these bags the skin 
ed e and softened delightfully. A 
aan, skin is sometimes benefited by the 
< von to the bath of one or two table- 
poonfals of household ammonia. Borax 
— excellent for this purpsse. 
x. he hand may be employed in scrubbing 
ph sr and may either be bare or 
tr with a bathing-glove of rough 
thie ish towelling, by those who prefer 
cake to the use of a sponge or 
oe egal A vigorous rubbing assists 

Wh. 7 of the 8Kin. 
wun adh a chilly sensation after a 
regaining ha’ experiences difficulty in 
try the 5 ter normal temperature, should 
with pr parages of sponging herself off 
bath, and Pog when she leaves the hot 
tone up coe the slight shock will not 
ebill, “ Skin and prevent any subsequent 
_ The beneficial 
heightened bya 
rt A rather cog 
*20uld be used, 


hard rubbing after leaving 
rse or rough Turkish towel 
be stopped and the friction should not 
mos When the moisture has been 

> 0Ot Continued until the body is in 


effect of a bath is greatly | 


a glow from head to foot. This operation 
will only require a few moments, and it is 
well worth the trouble. 


Ancient Carpets. | 





We read that on the part of the reputed 
rich of the Middle Ages there was great 
fondness for magnificent floor-coverings, 
and if one can peep between the pages of 
old illuminated books, says Harper's Bazar, 
one may get some idea of what was high 
style in those far-away times. Carpets for 
presence-chambers of royalty aud for high 
altars of chapels and cathedrals were rich 
in design and incolors, almost beyond de- 


scription. No less grand were those 
wrought for less prominent religious 


houses, and princely homes were usnally 
thus adorned. 

And, as the story goes, ‘‘in bowers of 
ladies fayre, and upon gently swaying 
greenswards, these costly breadths of 
matchless tints served a goodlie purpose 
for the steppings of noble dames and 
teader-footed maydens.” 

It was like a poem and a picture, says 
one writer, to view the celebrated Baldak 
carpets, inwrought with gold and silver 
threads, and so brilliant and exquisite of 
tint as to serve as canopies stretched upon 
poles to shield the royal presence. Their 
glittering sheen, their shifting lights, as 
sunshine and breeze played over them, 
created a mosaic of rare beauty; 
further were they utilized by being laid 
under couches at banquets. 


‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins'ow’ 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 





A Ruddy Glow 

on cheek 

and brow 
is evidence 
that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 

aste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All drucgists. 


arlyle! Gut Cavendisty 


The correct)jtobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON STI 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln [Street, Boston. 
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SPECIALTIES : 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


_ BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 





Swiss Mountain Herb‘Bitters. 


| 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 


D ists. 
ee Send for Price List. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
, BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 


| Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 
} 


Dr. Edward C. Beckett, 
DOGS, | Attending } f° Hanicl D. Lee, 
50c. Surgeons, | hy Wilbert Soule. 





' 


and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


still | 


Shoeing forgejatjregular rates. Calls made night | feet, 30 choice fruit trees. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamy * for Illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New E gland and the 
South,’ describing 1000 es «tes. 


Will Exchange for a Sm ll Farm. 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 1.4 cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarde! and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100, $1000 can remain on mort- 
gage at 5 per cent. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- 

| dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 

| finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

{ An Attractive Old Homestead, 


? Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 

acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 

and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 

rooms, barn 36 x 40, both In good repair. Price 

$4000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 

Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 
Auburndale. 


7 


G Queen Anne house, 7 high studdedfjrooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, piazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
nishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, ete., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash.§ 


Melrose. 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7] rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot 800 feet, with frult, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville.| 


A‘ fine’ corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 183 roome 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof-cottage, 8 rooms and 
path, hotand cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,500, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 

| H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge.- 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 


Lisbon, N. Hf. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than 4a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built In 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 plazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750 to build, garden of }¢ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
¥% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
oil, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire Jawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, ll feet 
head and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. 
| tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing. 
tn St. 





Good Farm 16 Miles Out, 


Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 
* ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, kee 8 8 
head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house 8 
| rooms, painted and blinded, an old houge of 4 
rooms, 2 barns, with cellar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. 
Chelsea. 

Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 24 story 
pated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water,fetc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
| ck ange for a farm or business. 

Newtonville. — 
| gTAttractive) residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
corner two’ good streets, 2)¢ story slate roof, 
Price $8500, 





13'rooms,jall modern conveniences. 
or will exchange for a farm. 


¥ramingham. 

Including stock and tools, 20 acre», pordered by 
lthe Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and all farming tools. 


| Grand Ocean View. 


# Must (be sold to settle estate, 84 acres at Hyan- 
| nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
| utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
| excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
lof best material; ‘cost $6000;3% story house, 12 
\jarge high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
learriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
| Price only $2500, $500 cash._ 

Melrose. 


Will exchange for a farm,'7}minutes}] walk from 


| Me e Highlands station, 244 story Queen Anne 
| ag sous ‘and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
Y Price $5000 ;gexcellent 





neighborhood. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare, $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for tha 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

A. C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1803, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy. 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
* P.M. Bary EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Shor 
Line an’ via Erie and Boston Line. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
‘ Chicago. 
ll 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy* 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
' treal. 


10 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

‘ Cars to Montreal. 

3 5 ee M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ t 


7 30 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 
* Daily 


Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 





Boston, Mase. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining ball, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and frem the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Rates) 








FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. | . 


Cattre’s Restaura 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
~ GOODHICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 


Dining Room 











. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy, 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divurce, 
with laws of all States in press. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. | H 


Reval 


5.8. P. & 60. 


Clarke, Nickolls ‘& Coombs's 
ENCLISH 


JAM. 


Per Jar. 


Raspberry, $0.22 $2.50 


Strawberry, 
Black Currant, 
Apricot, 
Raspberry 
and Currant, ) 
Blackberry, 
Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 
Green Gage, 
Damson, 
Plum, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. = 


S$. PIERCE & CO., 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


A8 2.00 





TS, Dec. 31, 1802....$2:3,026.000.61 
LIABILITIES. Ot ode Radeate 20,697.231.67 
$2,825,768.04 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Awsnual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets. rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 

BUENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


EA. MUTEL & SON, 
196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy 
tablishment. ( K 
du Temple, Paris 
tris stv.) 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


France, and Union Park St. 





Per Dez, 


.20 2.25 


Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
‘ormerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 


Baking 
Powder 





Books 


Vocal 


$1.00 Music 


Song Classics for High Voices. 


Vols. Land 2. Choicest lyrics of modern times. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 


| For mezzo-soprano, contralto 











, and baritone.) 


In English, German, Italian, and French; the 
forty best modern songs known to the world. 


College Songs for Girls. 


| The first compilation ever made of the songs of 
| Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


Choice Vocal Duets. 


An instantaneous success; 
already sold. 144 pages. 


Choice Popular Alto Songs, 

| The best collection of contralto tongs ever pre- 
pared 33 songe. 

Choice Sacred Soles f r High Voices. 


Soprano and Tenor 


Phe finest book of this character ever published 
39 solos, 


Choice Sacred Solos "voice" 


Contralto and Baritone.) 


A special compilation of high class devotional 
songs. 152 paues. 


thousands of copies 


Classic Vocal Gems—S oprano. 
s| classical songs, carefully selected. 
Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor. 


30 classical songs, compiled in one volume. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Alto. 
3 carefully selected songs, frum the 
posers. 
Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Pass. 
24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. 


Sabbath Day Music, 


Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred 
songs and hymnpals, etc. 


‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


A veritable feast of melody from beginning to 
end. 38 baliads, large sheet music size; i144 
pages. 

Any book of the above mailed postpaid on receipt 

| ofprwe. Paper, $1; Board, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, #2. 


The New Harvard Song Book. 
All the new Hatvard songs of the last three 
years, with so — old favorites, $1 postpaid. 
Send for des® iptive catalogue of new 

Easter Music now ready. 


best com 





| 
J 
| 
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Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wileox and White Self-Piaying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta’ments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 
rRUSSES. 
OBESITY BELTS, 
a ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting TORY IN USE. 
DR. PHELPS, 
IREGES 
66 
KING OF PAIN.” 








( TRUSSES, 
Perfect 
THK MOST SATISFAC- 
20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
LINIMENT 








~ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








OLLIS & WISE, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE, 


35 Kilby St., Cor. Exchange PI. 


J. EDWARD HOLLIS. CHAS. H, WISE. 
BOSTON. 
Home Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
(GENERAL AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


Phoenix Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Union Assurance Society, 
UF LONDON, ENG, 


Atlas Assurance Company, 
OY LONDON, ENG. 


National Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


HOLLIS & WISE, 


AGENTS, 


| Colorado, New 


AP Rly 





RAYMOND’S : 





ALL TRAVELING Ex 












Parties will leave pr. 


r8to 
Magnificent Sigh; oan 


BEYOND THE § 


Ne. 1 April 24. 
Mex 
Northwest, Alaska, M 
National Park. 

No. 2, April 24. 
as No. |, but omitting 

No. 3, April 24. 
New Mexico, Arizona 
and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley whebs 
tion with either of thes oe 

No. 4, May 24. 52 
Continent and to Alas} 
dian Pacific Railroad, att 
Yellowstone Nationa! | “tous 

Each of these tour 
Columbiana Ex positior 

The parties will travy« 
fal Vestibuled Traing, 
and all other first-class \ 


Tolley 
. Tour, 


KEY 


S2 Deys Trtp 
Un 
, thei 


75 Days Trip, , 


6° Days Trip 4 
( " _ Xk Lire 


"Da 


Fe 


Moguificent ‘ 
with Dining. 
‘ a | 

tment, «9 


The World's Fair 


olu 
tion: Special Pulim t —s F tpes. 
Dining Cars wil] leave B .- Ci ee 
during the summer A the k.™ 
Whiteomb Grand H site i 
Grounds, will be inclu M 


a@y-Send for descrip 
particular tour desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME, 





35 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 
T ELEPH ONE 1 


o. 
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206 Washington St., (Opposite School 
BOSTON, WASS, , 


$1,000 IN PRIZES, 


WIHIO WILL WILY ONE: 


THE RACES OF it 
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have an elegant time} 

} doing it—never felt half: 
bso well before—can do} 
ten hours’ work in seven } 
—salary was raised yes-} 
erday—employers like 
men of health. 


Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free 
wt Columbia agencies, by mail for two two- 
P cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
P York, Chicago. 
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LADIES 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER: 
The most fascinating gam — 
goes wild over it. 
GRAND PRIZE $500 


132 Other P 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR Gani 


THE KARNAC COMPAN 


130 STATE ST., BOSTON, Mare 


New French Restauant 


NOW OPEN, 
27-29 HAYWARD PLAC. 
Table d’hote served from A.M.t ¥ 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. M., 75c., with hall bok 


table claret; 60c. without wink 
Restaurant a la carte al! day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, P:oprictor, 


Formerly with H. Marliave 


Have You Tried It! 


Rock, Rye = Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 





wishing to have their Hats made into the Spring 
Styles can de so by bringing them to STORER’S 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street 
nearly opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 


8323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, ; Boylston Se. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARK. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


CURE 
YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinds 
Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
o., Bath, N. H. 








For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Bw- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Candy ané 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and its Toning Up Properties are remark: 
able. The use of a smal! wineglass int 
half cup of water just before retiring # 
night has been found to work = 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de 
bilitated condition incident to most oo 
ly persons —_ eneures a healthful « 

reshing night’s rest. 
sy pegere | Pes impartial! « onsideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on « large = 
erliemce of the use of the Great Frene 
emedy, should induce a trial of this > 
ple, efficient and truly valuable — 
as there are many worthless prepare 
on the market, made from epee 
the poorest quality of spirits. We = 
caution the public to see that they oon 
Genuine French Cordial. Take B¢° = -4 
brand. If your druggist does not ha 
and will not get it, send to me Clase te, 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAS, 
[Sole New England Agent, *"* 
KLYNN MM ASS. 
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THE CRAWE 
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ORD SHOE 








Is sold to'the Wearer 


make thani’anv) First-Class Shoe madetin the 


World. 


at nearer its cost to 





a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 

a7 Under the United States Hotel. 

ay 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 

4—7°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 Green 


Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
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‘Main St., Charlestown.) 
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ACrawld 


s the only place in ihe worl 


where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 
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